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By Erik Wells and Chris White 
News Editors 


t was the fall of 2005 and Amdework 
Assefa, an African-American first-year 
student, was working hard to finish his 
homework in his Founders Hall room. 
When he was done he shared the good 
news with his roommate. . : 

“Hey, I got my work done quick,” Assefa, 
who goes by Eddie, said to his roommate. 

“Yeah, that’s what’s up my n-----,” his room- 
mate replied. eee 

“Tt was one of those situations that was just 
really shocking,” Assefa said. “I confronted him 
and told him what he said to me was the wrong 
thing to say.” . 

His roommate left the room because he felt 
embarrassed, Assefa said. He kept trying to apol- 
ogize. He offered to let Assefa cal] him “China 
Man” because of his half-Korean ethnicity. 

The lack of diversity at St. Michael’s College 
can lead to a lack of understanding that might fol- 


Tree Art 


A new exhibit at UVM explores 
how objects can be used to 
create art. It’s on display at the 
Fleming Museum until the end 
of the semester. Coverage of 
the exhibit is in the Arts and 
Entertainment section, Page 
7. 








Page 7 

Page 8 

Page 11 Women’s basketball 
Page 14 opens up its season 
Page 16 with a pair of preseason 
Page 20 wins. See Page 18 for 


team coverage. 


St. Michael's is least diverse college in least diverse state 


Dec. 4 





laine was successful 


low students into the work world, said Moise St. 
Louis, director of Multicultural Student Affairs. 

“T hope, and I wish, students were more 
aware of the need for them to be exposed to di- 
versity, but not all students are in the same place,” 
St. Louis said. 

The population of degree-seeking under- 
graduates at St. Michael’s is 95 percent white. Of 
the 154 full-time faculty members, 142 are white. 
The staff at the college is primarily white, too. 
Only 14 of the 266 full-time staff members are 
minorities. Ethnicity is self-reported. 

St. Michael’s is the whitest college in the 
whitest state in the country, according to U.S. 
Census and College Board data. Vermont is about 


96 percent white. 

Having a comfort level with other races will 
be a requirement in all types of work after col- 
lege, St. Louis said. Alazar Assefa, Eddie’s twin 
brother, who likes to be called Al, said he agrees 
with St. Louis’ philosophy. 

“If you leave this campus and step out into 
the real world, you are not prepared to deal with 
certain situations from here,’ Al Assefa said. 
“You might have to deal with people of a dif- 
ferent color, and if you don’t approach the situa- 
tion the right way, then the consequences will be 
worse in real life.” 

St. Michael’s intends to add diversity but is 
not proactive enough about it, said Linda Tran, 
president of the Martin Luther King Jr. Society. 

“St. Michael’s always talks about being more 
culturally diverse, but it is only pushed by cul- 
tural groups like the MLK Society or Diversity 


See DIVERSITY, Page 4 


JIBFEST 2007 


Visit us online at 
www.smevt.edu/defender 


Volume XXVII, Issue 8 


Photo by Nick Briggs 


The Ski and Snowboard 
Club held the sixth an- 
nual Jibfest on Saturday, 
Nov. 10 on the 300s field. 
Sophomore Nick Bush was 
crowned the snowboard 
champion, and first-year 
Kevin McClory was king of 
the skiers. Coverage of the 
event is in the Outdoors 
section, Page 8. 





Jibfest 2007 ~—= 


Check out the Defender 
Online for video and 
photos of the Jibfest. 


www.smevt.edu/defender 
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Friday, Nov. 2 


Saturday, Nov. 3 





12:47 a.m. Drug violation, Ryan Hall 

2:01 a.m. Fire safety violation, Hamel Hall 
4:04 a.m. Towed vehicle, 400 Townhouses 
8:27 a.m. Motor vehicle accident, Vermont 15 


1:30 a.m. Drunkenness, Ryan Hall 

4:28 a.m. Vandalism, 300 Townhouses 
4:04 p.m. Medical assist, Tarrant Center 
8:59 p.m. Odor complaint, Cashman Hall 
10:54 p.m. Alcohol violation, Lyons Hall 


SECURITY LOG 


Sunday, Nov. 4 


12:35 a.m. Vandalism, Founders Hall 
1:25 a.m. Noise complaint, Pontigny Hall 
1:57 a.m. Drunkenness, tennis courts 
7:29 a.m. Police assist criminal, North Campus 


7:41 a.m. Vandalism, North Campus 
8:15 a.m. Found property, 300 Townhouses 


Monday, Nov. 5 


5:06 a.m. Found property, Alliot Hall 

5:50 p.m. Lock out, McCarthy Arts Center 
10:08 a.m. Lost property, Ethan Allen Apartments 
6:31 p.m. Lock out, 300 Townhouses 
11:12 p.m. Unsecured door/area, Canterbury Hall 


Excerpts from Nov. 2-8, 2007, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 





Tuesday, Nov. 6 


3:24 a.m. 911 hang up, Ryan Hall 
9:40 a.m. Suspicious person, North Campus 


Wednesday, Nov. 7 


12:53 a.m. Unsecured door/area, Alumni Hall 
7:52 a.m. Motor vehicle assist, off campus 
8:01 p.m. Larceny/theft, Purtill hall 


Thursday, Nov. 8 


4:54 p.m. Motor vehicle accident, Ross Sports Center 


5:31 p.m. Lock out, Joyce Hall 

5:38 p.m. Lock out, Lyons Hall 

7:09 p.m. 911 hang up, Senior Hall ° 
10:58 p.m. Odor complaint, Ethan Allen - 
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Excuse me, but there’s something in my food _ 
Student finds bug in his Alliot peas; executive chef apologizes 


By Karin Krisher 
Staff Writer 


On Friday, Oct. 26, junior 


Steve O’Neil, the co-secretary of . 


programming for the Student As- 
sociation, found.a bug in his peas 
while eating lunch in Alliot. 

He said he was eating with a 
small group of students when he 
found what he believed to be a 
maggot im his peas. 

“When I pushed my food 
around, the bug rolled into view,” 
O’Neil said. “It was just like a 
dark-looking pea.” 

After showing the bug to his 
fellow students, O’Neil brought 
the dish back to the kitchen to 
show the Executive Chef Mike 
‘Klein, he said. 

“He apologized over and 
over, and said that these things 


happen,” O’Neil said. “Still, I 


don’t want to be eating that.” 

Overall, these things don’t 
happen very often, especially in 
frozen food like peas, Klein said. 

“ve been working here 
since 1999, and this week’s inci- 
dent was the first time I have ever 
seen this in a frozen product,” 
Klein said. “Lettuce is a little dif- 
ferent though.” — 

There was an incident on 
Wednesday, Nov. 7, that involved 
a customer finding a bug on ro- 
maine lettuce, said Hank Strash- 
nick, general manager of dining 
services. 

“We buy 400 pounds of 
lettuce a week, and we buy it 
trimmed and washed right from 
the fields. Still, this is the’ first 
time a customer has discovered 
this after we check the lettuce,” 


VISIT 


WWW.SMCVT-EDU/DEFENDER 





Strashnick said. - 

As for the Oct. 26 occur- 
rence, Strashnick said the bug 
O’Neil discovered in his peas was 
not a maggot. 

“This bug had almost taken 
on the color of the peas,” Strash- 
nick said. “Even with the process’ 
we use, where we check through 
the peas as we pour them into a 
larger container, this bug was 
harder to see,” he said. 

Klein said he agrees. 

“Even if you dissected each 
bag of peas, the chances are you 
would not have seen that bug,” he 
said. 

In a situation where the cus- 
tomer does find a bug or another 
problem with the food, the dis- 
tributor is immediately notified, 
Strashnick said. 

“We call the supplier with the 
batch number and the date of the 
product so they can check the rest 
of that product,” he said. 

The Alliot employees are 
trained on what to do in any case 
such as O’Neil’s, Klein said. 

“It’s pretty much a standard 
procedure,” he said. “First, you 
apologize. You automatically 
feel guilty and ashamed. Second, 
you make sure it doesn’t happen 
again.” 

When anything such as this 
occurs, it is unusual, but a re- 
minder of the fact that we get our 
food from the ground, Klein said. 

“If people read about how 
many bugs you consume in eating 


a jar of peanut butter, this would 


not seem as serious,” he said. 
Incomparison to that amount, 

the number of complaints the din- 

ing hall incurs is few, Klein said. 








Photo by Brad Cole 


A bug was found in lettuce on Wednesday, Nov. 7. Each week Sodexho 
buys 400 pounds of lettuce that is trimmed and washed from the fields. 


A situation like O’Neil’s is 
not common, but generally iso- 
lated because students consume 
so much food at St. Michael’s. 

The effect of finding a bug in 
his peas didn’t turn O’Neil off to 
all Alliot food for good, he said. 
After a weekend of shying away 
from the dining hall, O’Neil said 





he and his friends have returned.. 


However, his situation may make 
him consider Sloane dining hall 
as more of an option, he said. 

“It took me until Monday 
to go back into Alliot,” he said. 
“And I’ll probably never eat the 
peas again.” 
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The workers behind KnightVision | Clubs and teams 


Course registration computer program can be a hassle for students, staff 


Emily MacKenzie 
Staff Writer 


Every semester, students 
have to wake up before 7 a.m. if 
they want the chartce to register 
first for classes. The registration 
system opens at 7 a.m. and 
lasts until 5 p.m. on designated 
registration days. 

St. Michael’s students have 
been registering for spring se- 
mester courses since Oct. 31 and 
will continue until Nov 20. 

“T don’t really like getting up 
at 7 o’clock to register and.then 
not being able to fall asleep be- 
fore I have to get up again for my 
10 o’clock class,’ junior Janine 
Griggs said. 

Waking up can be difficult 
for students, but it is also an in- 


convenience for faculty mem- 


bers. 

“Most of our administrative 
offices open at 8 o’clock every 
day,’ Registrar John Sheehey 
said. “So a natural time for us 
would be 8 or 8:30.” 

Registrar and Information 
Technology staff members need 
to be available during registration 
in case of problems. They arrive 
early 16 days each semester. 

Middleware Developer John 
Connors said he agrees this is an 
inconvenience for everyone. Sev- 
en a.m. is about two hours earlier 
than he normally. comes to work, 
he said. 

In addition to the early start, 


~ Sheehey and the Registrar staff — 


need to program. KnightVision 
weeks in advance for students to 
get the courses they need while 
also checking for conflicts. It’s 
based on a sophisticated. system 
of rules, Sheehey said. 

Prior to registration and pro- 
gramming, the Registrar staff has 
to organize nearly 500 courses 
and make sure the number of stu- 
dents per class, times, classrooms 
and prerequisites are taken into 
account. This year, the registrar 
divided each class into three reg- 
istration groups. 

“One perception is that it’s 
better to be in one group than the 
other, but they’re brutally fair,” 
Connors said. 

The groups are divided into 
165 people on average. Similarly, 
the seats per class are divided into 
three groups so every student has 


SAINT 
CHAEL’S ACatholic, Residen 
COLLEGE _ 


tial, Liberal Arts 
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Registration | 
Groups 


> First-year Group 1- 163 
students 


> First-year Group 2- 183 
students 


> First-year Group 3-183 
students 


& Sophomore Group 1-196 | 
students 


® Sophomore Groin 2-184 
students 


& Sophomore Group 3- 204 
students 


> Junior Group 1-151 
students 


® Junior Group 2-144 
students 


& Junior Group 3- 154 
_ Students 


®& Senior Group 4 435 
students — 

> Senior Group 2- 147 
students 


> Senior Group 3-133 
students : 


information provided by 
_ Registrar John Sheehey _ 


the same chance of getting into a 
course. 

“Your probability of getting 
in from a mathematical approach 
is almost the same,” Connors 
said. “It’s painfully exact.” 

-The-groups—are divided to 
give everyone an equal chance at 
getting the courses they want, but 
also because of problems with the 
software. 

During registration for the 
fall semester of 2002, when 
KnightVision was first imple- 
mented, St. Michael’s tried to 
have each class register simulta- 
neously, said Erin Slattery, assis- 
tant director for enterprise appli- 
cation. The result was horrendous 
because the system couldn’t han- 
dle 500 people at once, she said. 

“A pint can’t hold a quart,” 
Connors said. 

KnightVision allows 125 
users into the system simultane- 
ously. If more than 125 try to get 
in at once, they will be denied ac- 
cess, Slattery said. 

When new releases come 
out, it is up to Slattery, Connors 


College 


Express Registration 





and Peter Cross of the IT staff to, 
put them in place. An update was 
purchased last summer, which 
caused fall 2006 registration dif- 
ficulties, Connors said. 

“Our hardware was insuf- 
ficient to deal with what would 
have been the normal demand,” 
Connors said. 

There will be another soft- 
ware update on Dec. 14. This 
could make it difficult for stu- 
dents to access their grades the 
weekend after the fall semester 
ends, Slattery said. 

To promote greater equality, 
KnightVision logs students off 
automatically if they have been 
idle for five minutes. 

“The reason it’s like that is, 
during registration period, when 
you have 150 to 170 people typi- 
cally all trying to register at 7 

m., there has to be a certain 
thing to be set up to prevent one 
person from taking all the re- 
sources,” Slattery said. 

Datatel, the company that 
provides KnightVision, official- 
ly called WebAdvisor, supplies 
academic software to more than 
750 colleges across the country, 
said Carly Isaac, spokesperson 
for Datatel. All Vermont state 
colleges and Champlain College 
use the software. The difficulty 
is making sure the college has the 
latest software and implements 


_new versions of the program. 


KnightVision costs the 
school approximately $25,000 to 
$30,000 annually. This does not 
include the salaries of Registrar 
and IT employees, Chief Infor- 
mation Officer Bill Anderson 
said. 

As years progress, the pro- 
gram runs more smoothly, Shee- 
hey said. Still, he said he under- 
stands students’ frustration with 
the system. 

“T think students have mixed 
feelings about it,’ he said. “I 
think when it works well, they’re 
happy. It’s frustrating when it 
doesn’t.” 

If students could see what it 
was like to stand in line for hours 
to register for classes, they might 
have a different perspective, 
Sheehey said. 

“If they could witness that, 
they’d probably be very enthusi- 
astic with the way things are run 
now,” he said. 





compete to refer 
high school students . 


Men's soccer team currently in the lead 


By Brad Cole 
News Editor 


The Just One program has 
been tweaked to encourage mem- 
bers of clubs and teams on cam- 
pus to recommend high school 
students to St. Michael’s. The 
club or team that recommends 
the most students will win a cash 
prize. 

The Office of Admission 
will give $1 for each student rec- 
ommended, up to $1,000. The 
team or club that recommends 
the most students will receive the 
entire pot, said Kristin Fitzger- 
ald, senior associate director of 
admission. Fitzgerald said she 
hopes clubs and teams will look 
to the Just One program as part 
of a fund-raising effort. 

“Teams and clubs are always 
looking for funds, as money is 
tight,” Fitzgerald said. 

By Friday, Nov. 9, 14 clubs 
and teams had recommended a 
total of 147 students. The men’s 
soccer team was in the lead, hav- 
ing referred 42 students. In sec- 
ond place was the women’s rugby 
team, which had referred 27 stu- 
dents. 


“When. the Just.One com- - 


petition was mentioned to us, 
we immediately jumped on get- 
ting the word out to our team,” 
scrum captain Megan Sweeney 
said. “We all communicated the 
goal that this could be helpful if 
we were able to participate and 
would continue to give our team 
a good reputation and publicity 
throughout the school.” 

If they win, the women’s 
rugby team hopes to put the prize 
money toward the cost of buses, 
referees and other expenses that 
may arise, team member Leah 
Miraldi said. 

This is the latest in a series 
of incentives offered through the 
Just One program. For the last 
three years, the class that rec- 
ommended the most students re- 
ceived a monetary award. 

The winner for the spring 
2007 semester was the Class of 
2010, which recommended 238 

"students to the Office of Admis- 
sion. They received a $238 prize, 
Fitzgerald said. In addition, ev- 
ery student who referred some- 
one was given a St. Michael’s 
zipper pull. 

“Usually, money is a good 
motivator,” Fitzgerald said. 

In previous years, the stu- 
dent who recommended the most 















Standings as of 
Friday, Nov. 9 


b Men's soccer: 42 names 
» Women’s rugby: 27 names 


& Women’s ice hockey: 26 
names - 


® Women’s cross country: 26 
names 


& Dance Team-:10 names 
& S.A.: 3 names 
® Men's baseball: 3 names 


> Four groups tied with 2 
names 


& Three groups tied with 1 
name 


> Total referred- 147 names 








Information provided by Kris- 
ten Fitzgerald, senior associ- 
ate director of admission 


people was awarded a prize, 
which ranged from an airline 
ticket to a gift certificate to the 
St. Michael’s book store, Fitzger- 
ald said. 


The Just One program has 
been in existence for over 25 
years. Originally, it was open 
only to alumni, but has since 
been opened to students, employ- 
ees and parents. 

“The ultimate goal is to have 
every member of the St. Michael’s 
community send a name in,” said 
Jerry Flanagan, vice president of 
enrollment and marketing. 

Flanagan doesn’t want stu- 


dents to simply recommend 
people. 
“The community should 


refer those who would benefit 
from a St. Michael’s education,” 
Flanagan said. 

The Just One program has 
referred many students to St. Mi- 
chael’s. Thirty-eight members of 
the Class of 2011 and 50 mem- 
bers of the Class of 2010 were 
originally contacted through the 
Just One program. 

One of the key points to the 
Just One program is the person- 
alization of the mailings, Fitzger- 
ald said. High school students 
can receive a flood of letters and 
pamphlets from colleges court- 
ing students, she said. 

“Not only do we personal- 
ize them, but we incorporate the 
name of the students who referred 
them in the mailing,” Fitzgerald 
said. “A personalized mailing 
can make a difference.” 


How to recommend a student 


> Visit http://www2.smcevt.edu/forms/admission/justone.htm 
> Fill out the form with information about you and the student you 


are referring. 


» Choose what club or team you are a member of. 


& Submit the form. 
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DIVERSITY: Lack of enrollment, endowment to blame for staggering numbers 


Continued from Page 1 


Coalition,” said Tran, a Vietnamese-Amer- 
ican student. 

The Assefas and Tran all graduated 
from Charlestown High School near Bos- 
ton in 2005. There was.a diverse student 
population in high school, said Tran, who 
said she has found white students at St. 
Michael’s to be welcoming to all students, 
including ethnically diverse students. 

In 2002, former college President Marc 
vanderHeyden wrote Vision 2010, a view 
of the college for the end of the decade. It 
states: “After 2005, the target is to annu- 
ally enroll 500 first-year students. Among 
those students enrolled in 2005, 25 percent 
must be non-New England students, and 
there should be a growing number of diver- 
sity among them.” 

The first part of this goal, broader geo- 
graphic diversity, has been met, said Vice 
President for Admission and. Enrollment 
Jerry Flanagan. Admissions continues to 
struggle with increasing ethnic diversity. 

In 2002, the number of full-time de- 
gree-seeking multicultural students was 
125, but that number fell each year, drop- 
ping to 93 in 2005. It has increased slightly 
in the past two years. This year, 96 mul- 
ticultural full-time ies gt Ne students 
are enrolled. 

“IT would say we’re treading water — 
we make a little progress, we lose a little 
progress,” Flanagan said. “There’s nothing 
that’s really been significant in moving us 
forward in this endeavor.” 


Reflection of society 


English professor Lorrie Smith, who 
specializes in African-American literature, 
has taught at St. Michael’s for 22 years. The 
lack of ethnic diversity has always been a 
concern, she said. 

“ve always felt it’s a deficiency here 
that we have so few people of color,’ Smith 
said. ““There’s a lot of talk about how good 
it would be, but as long as I have been here 
it hasn’t changed.” 

This lacking element is reflective of 
American society, Smith said. 

“Tt’s such a complicated issue that the 
culture has created a way to make it seem 
not so bad.” 

If students come from a predomi- 
nantly white background, their ideas of 
people from other backgrounds are shaped 
primarily by the mass media, said John 
Gennari, director of ALANA U.S. ethnic 
studies program at the University of Ver- 
mont. ALANA stands for African-Amer- 
icans, Latinos, Asian-Americans and Na- 
tive Americans. This leads to the creation 
of stereotypes associated with those groups 
of people, he said. 

It’s important for those stereotypes 
to be challenged in college, Gennari said. 
That will require a student moving into 
the work force to move beyond preconcep- 
tions, he said. 

“Discrimination is not necessarily 
something people are explicitly trying to 
do, but they may do it anyway if their own 
experience isn’t one that has given them 
sufficient exposure to a sufficiently diverse 
group of people,” Gennari said. 

The media are a major influence on 
white people who do not live in culturally 
diverse areas, Al Assefa said, and can lead 
them to stereotype African-Americans, es- 
pecially. 

“That’s their way of knowing people 
with color,” he said. “Imagine the message 
they get from channels like MTV, where 


Full-time 
Undergraduates 






8% nonwhite 


> Female: 






2 Asian 

1 Black 

4 Hispanic 
3 Asian © 
1 Black 

4 Hispanic 


> Male: 











92% white 


> Female: 59 White 
> Male: 83 White 








Full-time Staff 
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there’s not much rap that brings a positive 
message, and news reports of African- 
American athletes breaking the law.” 

Students gravitate to an environment 
they have always known, Smith said. 

“People tend to stay in their comfort 
zones. What’s comfortable is what’s famil- 
iar,’ Smith said. 

People sticking to their comfort zones 
is the main reason students on campus lack 
interest in student groups that focus on is- 
sues of race and diversity, such as Diversity 
Coalition and Martin Luther King Jr. Soci- 
ety, Al Assefa said. 

“Most people on this campus only want 
to attend to interests of their own and don’t 
care about other issues like race,” he said. 
“To me, learning through the panels and 
discussions we have is just as important as 
class. But students are afraid to attend be- 
cause they’re afraid their friends will look 
at them in a different way if they do.” 

When white students notice promo- 
tions for these group discussions, they’ll 


ies 95% white 


5% nonwhite 


b> 96 male and female multi- 
cultural student 





> 1,865 male and female white 
students 
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5% nonwhite 


2 Asian 

1 Black 

2 Hispanic 

2 Asian 

5 Black 

1 Hispanic | 
41 Non-resident | 


> Female: 


> Male: 











95% white 


_ »& Female: 126 White 
> Male: 126 White 





think it doesn’t deal with them, Alazar As- 
sefa said. 

“White students tend to think, ‘I’m 
white, I’m not diverse,” he said. “But di- 
versity is not a black-white issue.” 


In the dark 


People at St. Michael’s do not realize 
what they are missing out on, anthropology 
professor Patricia Delaney said. 

“] think we’re doing our students a dis- 
service by not encouraging them to interact 
with folks from diverse backgrounds and 
learning about the sort of cross-cultural 
challenges that come with interacting with 
people whose life experiences are really 
different from our own,” Delaney said. 

Darren Cheung, a Chinese-American 
first-year from New York City, came to St. 
Michael’s to experience a difference from 
urban life. 

Attending St. Michael’s is much dif- 
ferent from his days in high school, where 


there were only a couple of white students, 
Cheung said. Getting used to life on cam- 
pus wasn’t hard because he knew what he 
was getting into, he said. 

Cheung has talked with some of his 
white friends who want to gain an under- 
standing about his culture, he said. 

“It’s very interesting to educate that 
white majority who wants to know, but for 
those who want to ignore it, it’s going to 
be very hard for those guys,” Cheung said. 
“My best advice is to get to know as many 


people as you can because they are going to _ 


help you along the way.” 

It’s important for people to avoid mak- 
ing assumptions, such as all black people 
have guns, or most Chinese people work at 
a Chinese restaurant, Cheung said. 

“Assumptions lead to ignorance, and 
that’s a huge problem in our society today,” 
Cheung said. 

Exposure to diversity should be asso- 
ciated with a St. Michael’s education, said 
Delaney, the anthropology professor. 

“We call ourselves a liberal arts col- 
lege, and the idea of the liberal (arts) edu- 
cation is that it’s supposed to broaden hori- 
zons and open eyes and introduce people to 
things they haven’t considered before, ex- 
periences they haven’t had,” Delaney said. 

Increasing ethnic diversity is a collec- 
tive goal in admissions, Flanagan said, but 
the school hasn’t been able to achieve it for 
a number of reasons, he said. One reason is 
Vermont is the whitest state in the country, 
which can act as a deterrent, he said. 

Flanagan said another factor is students 
cannot be admitted if they don’t apply. In 
2006, 88 minority students were admitted 
to St. Michael’s and 27 enrolled: This year, 
92 were admitted and 26 enrolled, he said. 

A number of minority students have 
high financial aid need, Flanagan said 

“St. Michael’s endowment is modest, 
and we struggle, frankly, to meet the needs 
of all of our students, whether they are 
minority students or majority students,” 
Flanagan said. ““That’s a huge challenge for 
us.” 

St. Michael’s endowment in 2006 was 
$63.9 million, according to cnbc.com. In 
comparison, St. Anselm’s was $77.3 mil- 
lion and Middlebury College’s was $782 
million. 

The college as a whole will have to 
address this issue to instigate change, St. 
Louis said. A commitment has to be made, 
but there can be no commitment if the 
community doesn’t see the importance of 
the issue, he said. The location of the col- 
lege and the cold can’t be an excuse for not 
attracting multicultural students, he said. 

“We have to have that conversation — 
we have to have that realization, that rec- 
ognition of the importance of diversity on 
a college campus — and then what are the 
strategies about how we can make it hap- 
pen,” St. Louis said. 

Small steps to become more aware of 
the ethnic diversity on campus is a good 
start. Eddie Assefa took a step by dealing 
with the racial comment from his room- 
mate his first-year. 

“T feel proud that I actually confronted 
him instead of holding back what needed to 
be said," he said. 


What's your story? 


_ How has the lack of diversity on cam- 
pus affected you? We want to know. 

_ Write a 200-300 word response and 
e-mail it to So ne 
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Adjunct professor honored for journalism excellence 


Mike Donoghue receives the Yankee Quill award for lifetime achievement in the field 


By Meghan McNamara 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s adjunct pro- 
fessor and Burlington Free Press 
staff writer Michael Donoghue 
was given the Yankee Quill Award 
and inducted into the Academy 
of New England Journalists last 
month. 

Donoghue was awarded the 
Yankee Quill to honor the work he 
has done to ensure First Amend- 
ment rights for the public, said 
George Geers, editor for The New 
England Newspaper Association. 

“The Yankee Quill is an 
award for lifetime achievement in 
journalism,” Geers said. “I think 
it was a lot of Mike’s advocacy 
for the freedom of. information 


that made. him stand out enough . 


to receive this award.” 

Throughout his career, 
Donoghue has worked to ensure 
freedom of information and the 
public’s right to know. As presi- 
dent of the Vermont Press Asso- 
ciation, Donoghue has worked to 
allow cameras in Vermont court- 
rooms, he said. 

He has also fought to gain 
access to public records that were 
being unlawfully withheld, Dono- 
ghue said. 

“Unfortunately, sometimes 
people in power decide the people 
who put them there aren’t wor- 
thy of knowing what’s going on,” 
Donoghue said. 

One of the first major stories 
Donoghue wrote as a reporter 
dealt with pardons given out by 


former governor Thomas Salmon 
in the early 1970s. When Dono- 
ghue asked for the list of pardons, 
he was told that the governor had 
pardoned 40 criminals. But he 
was denied access to the list of 
names, Donoghue said. After a 27 
month battle that went to the Ver- 
mont Supreme Court, Donoghue 
won the right to the list, which 
contained close to 300 names, he 
said. 

As a sportswriter, Donoghue 
helped expose hazing commit- 
ted by the University of Vermont 
men’s hockey team, which result- 
ed in the cancellation of the team’s 
final 15 games of the 1999-2000 
season. Again, he went to court to 
retrieve public records concern- 
ing the case that UVM was trying 
to keep private, Donoghue said. 

“The university complete- 
ly bungled that investigation,” 
Donoghue said. “They were try- 
ing to hide an investigation from 
the taxpayers whose money was 
paying for it.” 

Donoghue epitomizes high- 
quality journalism, Burlington 
Free Press sports editor Ted Ryan 
said. 

“Mike is a representation 
of journalism’s best standards,” 
Ryan said. 

Throughout his career, Dono- 
ghue has earned a reputation for 
being devoted to his work. 

“Mike is a very dedicated 
professional,” Ryan said. “He is 
very adamant about the Freedom 
of Information Act.” 

Donoghue and Ryan have 
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Journalism adjunct Reniesar and Burlington Free Press staff writer Mike Donoghue (right) receives the 2007 
Yankee Quill Award from Bill Ketter, chairman of the Academy of New England Journalists. 


worked together at The Burlington 
Free Press for more than 30 years, 
eight of which Ryan has served as 
Donoghue’s editor. 

When -Donoghue received 
the phone call informing him that 


-he was a 2007 recipient of the 


Yankee Quill Award and fellow 
of the Academy of New England 
Journalists, said he felt extremely 
honored. 

“IT was just sort of like 
‘Wow!’” Donoghue said. “I am 





the third Vermonter to win this 
award, and I am very proud of 
ity, 

Nominees for the Yankee 
Quill Award are submitted to The 
Academy of New England Jour- 
nalists selection committee by 
their peers. The committee, made 
up of the presidents of the New 
England Newspaper Associa- 
tion, the New England Society of 
Newspaper Editors and the New 
England: Press Association, as 





well as previous Quill recipients, 
then decides which nominees will 
be honored each year. 

Donoghue is also a member 
of the New England Press Asso- 
ciation Hall of Fame and has been 
named Vermont Sportswriter of 
the Year for the past seven years. 
He has been an adjunct profes- 
sor in the journalism department 
for 23 years and also serves as an 
academic adviser. — 


Community forum held to address hate speech 


Discussion was the finale of the fall Theater and Social Justice series on hate crime 
By Matthew Tomkewicz 


Montpelier resident Gary Schy woke up to what he described as a nightmare. 
“Tmagine waking up and finding your property completely trashed with giant swas- 


Staff Writer 


tikas spray-painted on the walls,” Schy said. 


This was just one anecdote shared in the panel discussion that asked “How Do Bias 


Incidents and Hate Speech Affect us in Vermont?” held in McCarthy Arts Center on 


Saturday, Nov. 3. 


The four panelists and questioner were chosen to reflect a diverse group of people 


Krista Tunnell 


“Tt’s everyone’s responsibility to educate themselves, even on 
issues that they don’t feel comfortable taking about.” 


“The Laramie Project” cast member 


who have experienced hate crimes as Vermonters. Lashawn Sells, diversity director for 
the Burlington School District and a black woman, spoke about a young boy in her class- 
room who was the victim of hate speech when a racial epithet was directed at him. 

“T knew that young boy was going to have to deal with that on his heart for the rest of 
his life, but I could do nothing to stop it from happening,” she said. “I can make policies, 
but if they are not followed through with the support of everyone, then they don’t work.” 

Bill Lippert, a gay state representative from Hinesburg, asked the audience to think 
about the people in their lives. 

“Tf there are not ase minorities in your life, aie an effort to add them and learn 
what they experience,” Lippert said. “It’s important to see that hate speech affects a wide 
variety of races and backgrounds.” 


United States hate 
crime incident 2005 


> 7,163 total incidents 

& 3,919 race motivated 

» 1,227 religion motivated — 

» 1,017 sexual orientation mooted 

> 944 ethnicity, national origin motivated 
> 53 disability motivated 

Source: FBI data 


Peter Harrigan of the theater department organized the forum to discuss how hate 
speech affects people in Vermont. Harrigan was one of the plaintiffs in the Vermont Su- 
preme Court case Baker v. State, which led to legalized civil unions in 1999. 

Krista Tunnell, a sophomore theater major and cast member from “The Laramie 
Project” who attended the discussion stressed the importance of education in light of the 
panel discussion. 

“It’s everyone’s responsibility to educate themselves, even on issues that they don’t 
feel comfortable taking about,” Tunnell said. “As said in ‘Laramie’ we need to let go of the 
‘live and let live’ mentality, and learn about each other. Overall, we are more alike than 
different from each other.” 

Panel questioner Tracey Tsugawa, civil rights investigator from the Vermont Human 
Rights Commission, said people should not be silent bystanders in the event of a hate 
speech or bias incident. 

“As in Laramie we need to remember the role as a bystander is key,” Tsugawa said. 
“The importance of speaking up when not part of the targeted group is important. The 
more you know and connect with people, the harder it is to walk away from them. ” 

The recent theater production of “The Laramie Project” saw some ramifications of 
this. 

“A man came up to the cast after a performance of ‘The Laramie Project, Tunnell 
said. “He wanted to tell us that he was going to make a conscious effort to stop using 
derogatory comments toward others. If we can change and persuade one mind set about 
hate speech, then we were successful.” 
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Photo by Brad Cole 
Lorraine Goyet is one of the workers who monitors the check-in counter 
in Alliot. She and other card-takers help enforce the rules of meal plans. 


Can’t you just 
let me in, Marion? 


Sodexho workers explain the importance 


of dining room check-in procedures 


By Amdework Assefa 
Staff Writer 


About 10 to 15 students on 
average forget their Knight Cards 
daily when entering Alliot, said 
Marion Munsell, who works at 
the check-in counter in Alliot. 
When students don’t have their 
Knight Card with them, they are 
denied access to the dining hall or 
have to ask their friends to guest 
pass them to enter. This includes 
- ones with unlimited meal plans. 

The card-takers at the check- 
in counter of Alliot are there to 
enforce the rules of different meal 
plans and make sure Sodexho 
receives the correct information 
from students checking in. 

“T know a lot of students get 
unhappy with me, but it is a busi- 
ness and we have to know how 
many people are coming in, how 
many times they are using their 
card, and how many guest passes 
are coming in,’ Munsell said. 
“We have a breakfast count, for 
example, where we can tell how 
many students we had at break- 
fast, and it determines how much 
food to have out at a certain 
time.” 

A Knight Card distinguishes 
if the student is on the unlimited 
meal plan or the townhouse plan, 
said Hank Strashnick, general 
manager of Sodexho. Students 
having the ability to punch in 
their ID numbers is problematic 
because there are about 1,500 
students on the unlimited meal 
plan and 400 on the townhouse 
plan, he said. 

“We don’t know who is 
who,” Strashnick said. “The cost 
of the townhouse plan is a lot less 
than the full meal plan because 
students on the townhouse plan 
only get 40 meals so checking 
who is coming in and out is real- 
ly protecting the people who are 

- paying for their full meal plan.” 

The ability to enter the din- 
ing room without cards also al- 
lows for security problems such 


as identity theft, said Liz Jack- 
son, manager of Knight Card 
services. 

“The issue with having stu- 
dents get in without cards is there 
is no sense of security because 
you don’t have the picture of the 
student to identify the person,” 
she said. “Our Knight Card sys-. 
tems do have the ability to pro- 
vide a way to come in without 
your cards using ID numbers tied 
to a pin, but Sodexho wants to 
see it is the correct person com- 
ing in.” 

In past years, Sodexho has 
tried other methods of checking 
students in. 

“We tried an alternative way 
eight years ago where students 
didn’t have to use their cards,” 
Munsell said. ““We would just put 
in their ID numbers by writing it 
down in a big yellow pad and we 
turn those in to the office, and 
then they would put them into the 
computer. But it got out of hand 
and everyone was just not bring- 
ing their cards.” 

Sodexho has looked at a sys- 
tem Keene State College in New 
Hampshire uses, Strashnick said. 
In the system, a student swipes 
his or her card and it is verified. 
Then the student puts his or her 
middle and index fingers of ei- 
ther hand into a scanner, and it 
verifies the person by matching 
the student’s bone structure to 
the student’s number, he said. 

“This would eliminate the 
issue of forgetting their ID card 
plus you don’t have to put the 
punched in numbers into a com- 
puter afterwards because they 
automatically go in as if you are 
swiping a card,” he said. 

No matter what the method 
is, every business needs a way to 
control how much of its product 
is provided to its costumers, 
Munsell said. 


“Every business has to have 


a way of control, and this is the 
part of control to let us know how 
much food to buy,” she said. 





Credit cards target college students 


Partnerships not planned for St. Michael's despite solicitations 


By Craig Lindabery 
Staff Writer 


The University of Iowa, Iowa State, and North- 
ern Iowa each have a partnership with Bank of 
America for school-sponsored credit cards. 

Despite the trend at the Iowa schools, a St. Mi- 
chael’s credit card partnership is not planned for 
students, said Rob Robinson, assistant finance di- 
rector. 

“Tt’s a common occurrence, so I wouldn’t be 
surprised to see something like this in the future at 
other schools,” Robinson said. 

Students have been solicited for credit cards at 
St. Michael’s. 

Sophomore Matt Ruliera received phone calls 
from credit card companies several times at the be- 
ginning of the school year. Ruliera said he continues 
to receive calls about once a week. He has a credit 
card, but he is not interested in a new one,-he said. 

“T know I couldn’t afford to have another card,” 
Ruliera said. “I have an Amex card, but I would 
only use it in an emergency. Having a card just to 
buy stuff is dangerous.” 

Targeting college students for credit cards is 
expected. 

“This isn’t a surprising thing,” Robinson said. 
“I would guess that a very large amount of students 
are solicited for credit cards. But this is not only true 
of students. The general population as a whole is 
solicited all the time for credit cards. I get at least 
10 things in the mail per week.” 


Having a credit card can be both beneficial and 
a burden for a college student, Robinson said. 

“A credit card offers a young person the op- 
portunity to start building their credit, which is im- 
portant,” Robinson said. “However, it’s also easy 
for the starving student to amass large amounts of 
debt.” 

Credit has changed over the years, said St. Mi- - 
chael’s accounting professor Norman Walker. 

“TI remember when the standards of credit were 
a little higher,’ Walker said. “But I guess that par- 
tially explains the higher rates. A lot of bills are not 
getting paid by the people who have the cards.” 

Advertisements and phone solicitations might 
convince someone who should not apply for a credit 
card to get one, Walker said. Before the first floor 
of Jeanmarie Hall had offices, there were bulletin 
boards with ads posted all over them, he said. 

“T was surprised to see that a lot of the ads were 
from card companies trying to convince students 
to apply for a card,” Walker said. “I think that the 
providers of these cards have some interest in the 
financial-instability of the student.” ’ 

These card companies are not following the 
most ethical business standards, but they practice 
these standards with everybody, Walker said. 

“If students do not want to be solicited, putting 
their number on the no call list would be a start,” 
Walker said. “That way, it would be illegal for the 
card company to contact the student through the 
phone.” 


Comedian Baron Wangan: to return 


By Carolyn Smith 
Staff Writer 


Baron Vaughn is returning to St. Michael’s on 
Saturday, Dec. 8. Vaughn opened for B.J. Novak on 
P-Day last semester. 

Vaughn has appeared in many comedy shows 
across the nation and has made appearances on 
HBO and VHI1. 

“The show I had there last year was easily one 
of the best shows I had,” Vaughn said. 

Vaughn’s performance left an impact on the 
Student Association, which helped in its decision 
for a fall performance. 

“Since he was so hilarious, we wanted to bring 
him back and do a full act,” said Steve O’Neil, co- 
secretary of programming. 

Vaughn cost the S.A. $1,000, which is cheaper 


- than a concert, said Owen Glubiak, secretary of fi- 


nance. The budget for a fall concert is usually be- 
tween $20,000 and $30,000, he said. 

The bands available were not as good as they 
thought so the S.A. decided to bring back Vaughn. 

Vaughn’s performance last year was controver- 
sial because of his explicit jokes, but that did not 
faze students. 

“T thought Baron Vaughn was better than B.J. 
Novak,” senior Phil Smith said. “His jokes were 
more college humor than Novak’s, who was a lot 
drier and subtle than most people are used to.” 

The fan base at St. Michael’s is flattering, 


_ Vaughn said. 


“[’m just excited that people are excited,” he 
said. “I’m interested to see how it goes.” 

Sophomore Danielle Moore met Vaughn last 
year after his performance. 

“T thought he was very charming, entertaining 
and had a great sense of style,” she said. “I am very 
excited for Baron Vaughn to come back because I 
thought he aig a fabulous job opening for B.J. No- 
vak last year.” 

Vaughn loved it here and is excited to come 
back, O’Neil said. 





Photo by Kristen Hartwell 
Baron Vaughn gives his stand-up routine on 
P-Day weekend last spring. 


“He was more than enthusiastic,’ Glubiak 
said. 

The opening act for Vaughn will be the winner 
of the Last Comic Standing contest at St. Michael’s. 
The contest will be on Friday, Nov. 17 in Eddie’s 
Lounge in Alliot and is open to all students. Infor- 
mation for the contest will be available via mass e- 
mails from the S.A. 

The contest will draw many people to Vaughn’s 
performance, Glubiak said. We are expecting it to 
sell out, he said. 

Tickets for Baron Vaughn will be sold for $5 in 
advanced and at the door in McCarthy Arts Center. 
The event is not-open to the public and the seating 
capacity is 337. 

“I’m hoping to make everyone’s hair fall off of 
their bodies,” he said. “If you got a haircut, you just 
wasted your money.” 
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Editorial 
The Real World: 


St. Michael’s 


e’ve all tried to avoid situations and issues that 
make us feel uncomfortable. 

Whether it’s staying within a clique of friends 
in Alliot because everyone looks and acts the same or biting 
our tongues to avoid saying something spiteful we’ll regret 
later on, there’s always a reason to avoid a head-on collision 
with reality. 

But reality can’t be ignored forever. Prolonged situations 
are like a ticking time bomb, and after enough time there’s 
bound to be an explosion. 

The racial time bomb has entered its remaining-seconds, 
and The Defender is addressing an issue that hasn’t had media 
attention from either The Defender or the Echo in well over a 
decade, possibly longer. 

At St. Michael’s, in a state that is 96 percent white, we 
closely reflect that number with 95 percent white full-time 

: Photo by Nick Briggs 


undergraduates and a 95 p ercent white full-time staff. A competitor at the sixth annual Jibfest snaps his bindings before dropping down the 20-foot ramp on 
We are the whitest school in the whitest state in the coun- Saturday, Nov. 10, on the 300s field. 


PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Snapshot, snapping in 


try. 

Moise St. Louis, director of Multicultural Student Affairs, 
-said getting an education in such a homogeneous environment 
does not prepare us for the realities of the work world. 

One of the underlying causes of our homogeneous envi- 
ronment may be attributed to the college’s financial straits. St. 
Michael’s endowment in 2006 was $63.9 million, according to 
cnbc.com. In comparison, similar school’s like St. Anselm’s , 
have a $77.3 million endowment and Middlebury College’s is 
$782 million. 

Jerry Flanagan, vice president for admission and en- 
rollment, said a greater need for financial aid can serve as a 
problem for attracting minority students. But at this point, the 
price of admission is a struggle for any student, so a larger 
endowment wouldn’t solve everything. 

Whatever the problem is, we need to begin talking about 
it. The issues need to be addressed if we’re ever going to see 
change. ; 

Last week, the front page of The Defender covered more 
fluff stories that made it to our staff through gossip. In this 
issue, the front-page story isn’t gossip, because hardly anyone 
is talking about it. 

We’ve printed the first of a two-part series on the issues 
surrounding the school’s struggle with diversity and what is 
being done by the administration to change it. The stories are 
real, the numbers are real, and the problem is real. 

MTV’s “The Real World” was perhaps the best reality 
show in its prime during the ’90s, and race was often the trig- 
ger for household disputes. To quote the tag line of the show, 
and get the message across to St. Michael’s, “It’s time we stop 
being polite, and start getting real.” 





— Laura Tuveson 
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D E STATEMENT ~ 

As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 
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Photo by Larry Frisoli 


Photo by Drew Vetere 
Junior David Schumacher rides away from a rail at Saturday’s Jibfest. 
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Junior David Schumacher grinds the 30-foot rail at the Jibfest. 


By Brian Badzmierowski 
and Kristen Fiocco 
Staff Writers 


Skiers and snowboarders 
fed spectators’ hungry eyes with 
tricks and entertaining wipeouts 
at the sixth annual Jibfest on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 10. 

Sophomore Nick Bush won 
first place for the snowboarders, 
and first-year Kevin McClory 
was first among skiers. Bush and 
McClory each won a season pass 
to Jay Peak and a pair of Electric 
goggles. 

McClory said he was sur- 
prised to win. 

“T knew I’d be a contender, I 
didn’t know I’d win,” he said. “As 
a freshman, I didn't know what I 
was up against.” 

Bush, Vice President of the 
, Ski and Snowboard Club, said he 
was more excited to get outside 
and ride, but was happy to win. 
He said he thought he was no bet- 
ter than the others. 

“T think we’re all equally as 
good,” he said. “It’s just what the 
judges were looking for.” 

The field of competitors 
consisted of 40 St. Michael’s 
students. Most of the competi- 
tors were required to help set up 
the park in the 300s field before 
the event, Bush said. In addition, 
they had to shovel snow from lo- 
cal ice rinks onto the features of 
the park. 

Students from other schools 
tried to -enter the competition, 
which is limited to St. Michael’s 
students. Ski and Snowboard 
Club President Mike Hayes said 
he thinks it is better that way. 

“Tt is fun to be out there with 
your friends,” he said. “The com- 


petition is not as fierce.” 
Competitors took breaks 
in between runs to shovel more 
snow onto the ramp and park fea- 
tures, which included a flat-down 


box, 30-foot up-down rail, a Red > 


Bull barrel bonk, and wall ride. 

Members of the Ski 
and Snowboard Club began 
construction and snow collection 
on Thursday for Saturday’s event. 
The snow came from local ice 
rinks and leftovers from Burton’s 
Queen City Rail Jam. 

Sophomore Mike Sylvester 


said the consistency of the snow ~ 


at the Jibfest felt similar to the 
snow on a real mountain. 

Jeff Silver, 38, of Rye, N-Y., 
has been instructing snowboard- 
ing at Smugglers’ Notch for six 
years. He said he knows a good 
park when he sees one. 

“It’s pretty cool for a throw- 
together terrain park,” he said. 

Dropping in off the 20-foot 
scaffolding was daunting for some 
riders, said first-year snowhoarder 
Alex Centofranchi. 

“Tt’s like you’re getting shot 
out of a slingshot,” he said. 

Last year, no females 
participated in the Jibfest. 

First-year Claire Whitaker 
was one of two female contestants 
in this year’s event. Whitaker said 
she was not intimidated by her 
male competitors. 


“T love doing this. I fit in.” 


she said. “Competing against men 
really doesn’t bother me.” 

Skiers and snowboarders 
were separated into two groups. 
The crowd thickened and the 
atmosphere intensified as the 9 
p.m. finals grew closer. Sopho- 
more Chris Dennen said he har- 
nessed energy from the crowd. 





“The bigger the crowd the 
better,” he said. “There’s more in- 
centive to do better.” 

For two runs, sophomore An- 
drew Lanoue hit the box and did a 
back-flip off the side. The crowd 
applauded his effort. 

In between heats, skiers and 
snowboarders relaxed on bean 
bag chairs in the Red Bull Athlete 
Lounge. Red Bull, one of the 
event’s sponsors, provided free 
energy drinks to the competitors. 

During the event, skiers and 
snowboarders rode the features 
while St. Michael's bands Carl- 
son, Japhy Ryder and The Rhythm 
Section provided the soundtrack 
for the evening. 

Hayes said he was happy with 
the overall turnout of the event. 

“There are always things that 
can improve,” he said. “That is 
why (the Jibfest) gets better every 
year.” 


Drew Vetere contributed to this 
report. 














Photo by Drew Vetere 


Sophomore 

i Nick Bush won 
the snowboard- 
ing event at the 
Jibfest on Satur- 
day, Nov. 10. 


Photo by Drew Vetere 


First-year 
| Kevin McClory 
+ finished first 

: among skiers. 
Photo by Nick Briggs : 
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First-year John Ubersax scrapes wax from a pair of skis in Ryan Hall on Tuesday, Nov. 6. Ubersax created the Campus Ski Tuners as a first-year business project. 


Getting in tune for the ski season — 


Student businesses offer on-campus alternatives Jor ski and snowboard tuning 


By Kelly Brooks 
Staff Writer 


As the cool and comfortable weather begins to 
become unbearably freezing, students on campus are 
preparing for a Vermont winter, this means skiers 
and snowboarders are getting ready for a new season 
on the slopes by tuning their equipment. 

First-year Max Harden is a member of St. Mi- 
chael’s ski team who tunes his-skis about every other 
day during the season. He said he remembers the 
feeling of untuned skis. 

“My skis were slipping everywhere and it was 
really hard to turn,” Harden said. 

For those unable to personally tune their equip- 
ment, two groups of students on campus offer ski and 
snowboard tuning as a business project, the Campus 
Ski Tuners and Wolfe’s Tuning. 

First-year Matt Wolfe created the idea of a ski 
tuning business in his Foundations of Business class. 
He worked as a snowboard instructor at Attitash 
Mountain in Bartley, N.H., for the past three years 
and knows how to tune snowboards, he said. 

“T learned a lot by working in the rental shop 
from fellow employees and have a good handle on 
how to properly wax, edge and repair a snowboard,” 
Wolfe said. 

Wolfe said he wants students to know that wax- 
ing and sharpening equipment on a regular basis will 
considerably improve runs and help equipment last 
longer. If skis or snowboards hit a rock and a crack 
goes deep enough to hit the wood base, it must be 
repaired, he said. 

Wolfe’s Tuning set up shop in the Lyons Hall 
basement. The tuning kit includes a hot iron for melt- 
ing wax, files for sharpening edges, a file guide to 
insert the files and precisely run them along the side, 
scrapers to scrape off most of the wax after it has 
dried and stones to get the edges clean and rust free 
before they can be sharpened. 





Ubersax working on a pair of skis. 


First-year Matt Falcone, a member of Wolfe’s 
business group and the St. Michael’s ski team, is re- 
sponsible for tuning skis. Falcone learned the skill 
from his skiing coaches, Wolfe said. 

Wolfe said he believes students will benefit from 
choosing Wolfe’s Tuning to prepare their equipment 
for the winter season. He e-mailed a couple dozen 
companies and informed them of his business proj- 
ect in hopes of receiving products to raffle. He told 
them he would promote their businesses by advertis- 
ing their logo through mass e-mails and fliers. He re- 
ceived over $750 of raffle merchandise, Wolfe said. 

2007 graduate Chris Marzi works at Burton 
Snowboards and helped get Burton to donate $400 


worth of wax to Wolfe’s business group, Wolfe said. 

“T was so psyched he helped us out because that 
left us with no expenses,” Wolfe said. “We will not 
come close to using all of the wax throughout the 
whole winter season.” 

Wolfe said business is going well. They have 
completed eight tunes and have about 18 orders 
backed up, he said. Wolfe and Falcone plan on con- 
tinuing with the business through the winter after the 
class ends this semester, Wolfe Said. 

Businesses like the Alpine Shop in South 
Burlington tune skis and snowboards. Although ski 
shops have more experienced tuners with high qual- 
ity equipment, they are more expensive. 

“Bring in your equipment, and we will tell you 
what needs to be done,” said Rob Burns, a seasonal 
equipment technician at the Alpine Shop. “There is 
about a week turnaround for pick-up time.” 

Burns said he believes it is necessary to have 
sharp edges and a good wax for consistency or the 
ride will not be as smooth. 

“Tunes will keep you from getting stuck on the 
flat parts of a mountain, which we all know can be 
very annoying,” Burns said. 

To keep equipment maintained, skiers and 
snowboarders should have it tuned every 20 runs, 
which could be about every two or three times visit- 
ing the mountain, Burns said. 

The Alpine Shop offers super tunes, full tunes 
and quick tunes ranging from $29 to $59 compared 
with Wolfe’s Tuning, which ranges from $10 to $21 
for a hot wax, hot wax and edge tune and hot wax, 
edge tune and base repair. 

“I don’t recommend hand tuning unless you have 
been instructed and watched it done before,” Wolfe 
said. “It takes a lot of work to repair equipment if a 
person did not know what they were doing.” 


8. 


a 


Sf you could fill the vacant 
plaza down the street, what 
would you put in it? 


“T.G.I. Friday’s.” 


Rondel Ward, ’11 


“Margaritaville” 


Ryan Horan, 11 


Katherine Hackett, 11 





“A liquor store” - 


Michael Kittredge, ’11 





“Wal-mart” 


Matt Falcone, ’11 


“A pet store, so | can pet 


puppies” 


Madison Reeve, ‘10 


“Head Shop” 


Alison Dionne, ‘10 


“Candy store, (a huge one)” 


Neil Henderson, ’11 
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A Potential sold mine 


An empty plaza sits close to campus, Lowe’s to open a store 


By Stew Shearer 
at Staff Writer 


Sitting almost vacant on Vermont 15 down the 
road from St. Michael’s is the Suzie Wilson Road 
Plaza. With this space open and ready for new de- 
velopment, the town of Essex began looking into the 
area and its possibilities. - 

Lowe’s Hardware approached the town last 
May, hoping to place a store in the plaza, Town 
Planner Katherine Sonnick said. The company re- 
ceived a permit from the town and is awaiting a state 
permit. 

St. Michael’s proximity to the Plaza was not a 
concern when considering Lowe’s offer, Sonnick 
said. But many think the town should have consid- 
ered the students’ needs. 

“T think there should be a grocery, clothing or 
drug store,” said Sue Gravelin, a St. Michael’s parent. 
“Something more suitable to a students’ needs.” 

Parents were not the only ones disappointed. 


“Y’m probably never go- 
ing to go there,” junior Carrie 
Pratt said. “I personally don’t 
do a lot of home improvement 
projects when I’m at school.” 

The decision to give Lowe’s a 
permit was difficult, Sonnick said. 
Two public meetings were held about 
the issue, and several possible prob- 
lems, including traffic disruptions, 
were considered. The proposed store was subjected 
to site plan and subdivision reviews, and the town 
could find no reason to refuse them, she said. 

“Tt’s not our business to tell them no,” Sonnick 
said. “The role of the planning commission was to 
make sure it complied with zoning laws.” 

Even so, some view this development as unnec- 
essary. 

“There was a mixed response (at the meetings),” 
Sonnick said. “Some people were excited about the 
new employment opportunities, while others were 
unhappy with the decision.” 

Once home to a number of businesses, the plaza 
has slowly seen its stores disappear. First, Ames left 
following the bankruptcy of its parent company. 
Then the grocery store Grand Union, left. According 
to store employees, Fashion Bug, a clothing store, is 
leased until next spring, leaving a branch of Chitten- 
den Bank. No one knows if students will shop at the 






“New York & Company” 

















Photo By Sheila Catanzarita 


The vacant Suzie Wilson Road plaza is not far from campus. 





new Lowe’s being put in. 
“T definitely don’t think its going to be benefi- 
cial,” Pratt said. 


Students choose different futures 


The non-profit job fair in Alliot provides options for after graduation 


By Brian Madden 
Staff Writer 


On Monday, Nov. 5, St. Mi- 
chael’s hosted a non-profit job 
fair in Alliot from 11:00a.m. to 
1:00p.m.. Anyone looking for 
a job or career in the non-profit 
field was encouraged to go. Al- 
though this might not be the most 
popular route chosen by college 
graduates, it’s reported as being 
more fulfilling. 

University of Vermont grad- 
uate Deborah Lewis took a job 
with Spectrum Youth and Fam- 
ily Services, where she mentored 
children. Spectrum was origi- 
nally founded in 1970 as a shelter 
for homeless and runaway youth 
in Chittenden County. Lewis is 
proud to be working with Spec- 
trum, she said. 

“It’s important to feel like 
you're making a difference, and 
with this job you can see it hap- 
pen,” she said. 

Lewis is not paying off her 
student loans, but it is worth it for 
doing something she is passionate 
about, she said. 

“It might sound cheesy” she 
said. “But I work to make a dif- 
ference in the world.” 

Students who choose this line 


not of paycheck,” said Heidi St. 
Peter, director of MOVE. 

She emphasized the impor- 
tance of community and connect- 
ing people. 

“Burlington is a great place 
to start,” said St. Michael’s alum- 


of work “are called from a depth - 





Photo By Sheila Catanzarita 


A St. Michael’s student talks with a Visiting Nurse Association (VNA) representative. 


nus Stephen Scuderi, about com- 
munity involvement. 

Scuderi, class of 2006, works 
with the Chittenden Emergency 
Food Shelf. This grocery distri- 
bution program supplies roughly 
1,765 households with food per 
month, plus another 1,410 walk- 
ins. With a staff of 500 volun- 
teers, over 5,000 hot meals are 
provided per month. 

Scuderi said he is following 
his passion. Money makes peo- 
ple happy to some extent, but will 
never fulfill the feeling people get 
from helping others, he said. 

“Past a certain point, people 
have to realize that money does 
not equal happiness,” Scuderi 
said. 

Other volunteers work part- 
time for non-profit and part- time 
in a normal job, he said. 

“I'd rather do two things 
that make me happy than one 


job I hate,” said Scuderi. “I’m 
a lot happier than when I was in 
school; it’s great to be out doing 
stuff for the community.” 

Scuderi encourages anyone 
to volunteer their time, if only for 
a year or two, to have the experi- 
ence, he said. 

Senior Shaleen Crowley said 
she volunteers for the individual 
experience as well. She hopes to 


change policy in Washington to- 
help people on a national level, _ = 
she said. Working for a non-prof- . 
it company gives her the direction. * 


in life she wants, she said. 
“Non-profits give you the, 
opportunity to get the audiences 
point of view” said Crowley. 
Crowley said she feels it’s impor- 
tant to have a good understanding 
at the base level before starting a 
career in this type of job field. 
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HOROSCOPES 


By Meredith Falzone 
Features Editor 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Make sure to close your window before you go to bed. You 
don’t want to wake up with frozen nose hairs. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


You may think you made a bad decision this weekend, but 
bad decisions are really just life lessons. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


Invite your friends over for breakfast and then cook for them 
in your underwear. Come on, it will be funny. Trust me. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


You have a little over a week before Thanksgiving, start 


expanding your stomach. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


Just bécause your car died two weeks ago doesn’t mean you 


_ can just leave it where it died. You don’t have a parking 


sticker. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


Make sure to take pictures next weekend you will find them 
helpful when trying to piece together your night. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 
Even though people told you calligraphy would be easy, 


they have never seen your handwriting. Try basket weaving 
next semester. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


Pick up a ean of cheese balls next time you're at the store. 
One bite and you'll remember how much you like them. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


How many times do your friends have to tell you spray paint 
doesn’t come off skin? Try to avoid spraying it on yourself. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 
Make sure you leave room in your car for all your winter 


gear you're going to bring back after Thanksgiving. Who 
needs to bring back his or her roommate anyway? 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
Hydrate, it’s going to be a long day. 
LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


It may be cold now, but wait for January to roll around. Take 
advantage of the “warm” weather and get outside. 





Is Craigslist.org safe? 


A 24-year-old woman is killed after answering a baby-sitting ad 


By Lucia Suarez Sang 
Staff Writer 


Katherine Ann Olson, a 24-year-old from Min- 


-nesota, left her home for a baby-sitting job on Oct. 


24 and never returned. According to the Savage, 
Minn., Police Department, Olson was found dead in 
the trunk of her car with a bullet in her back. Kath- 
erine was killed after she answered a baby-sitting 
ad on Craigslist.org, an online service that provides 
free Web space for classified advertisements. 

Karl Olson, Katherine’s older brother, told the 
Minnesota Daily newspaper that it was not unusual 
for her to use Craigslist.org to find jobs or meet new 
people. 


“If someone was to kill, 
they would kill whether 
through Craigslist.org 
or not.” 


Molly Cole, 
senior 


There was no connection between Olson and 
Michael Anderson, a 19-year-old from Savage, 
Minn., who took Olson’s life, except for the use of 
Cfieslist 

Olson is only one of millions of people who use 
Craigslist to find jobs, sales, apartments and person- 
als. Craigslist provides classified ads for 450 cities 
worldwide with over 30 million hits each month. 
This service has become popular, even here on cam- 
pus. ; ee, 
Senior Molly Cole said she has used Craigslist 
to sell her belongings or look for baby-sitting jobs. 
Recently, she sold some Higher Ground concert 
tickets to a woman who had posted a request. 

“T saw the ad and shot her an e-mail, Cole said. 
“She e-mailed and called me the next day.” Cole met 
the woman on campus three days later to exchange 
the tickets for money. 

“The woman came to my townhouse and I gave 
her the tickets and she left,” Cole said. 

She hadn’t heard about Olson’s death but said 
she probably still would have sold her tickets on 
Craigslist. 

“If someone was to kill, they would kill wheth- 
er it was through Craigslist or not,’ Cole said. “We 
cannot blame the system, just the people that post 
on it.” 


Junior Scott Hinman finds Craigslist useful. 

“JT heard that a lot of people were using it and 
that there was great variety,” he said. “I looked for 
ski equipment, but never bought anything off of it.” 

Hinman said it’s scary that someone would go 
to these lengths to do something like this. 

“It’s scary that this happens in general,” ‘he 
said. 

In a KARE 11 News interview discussing Ol- 
son’s case, Craigslist founder Craig Newmark said - 
he was shocked by the murder. 

“This is a real tragedy, and we’re more eager 
than ever to help deal with the bad guy,” Newmark - 
said. 

Within the Craigslist Web site there is no men- 
tion of the danger involved in meeting a stranger, — 
and there are no tips or cautions on what a person 
should do to stay safe. 

“I would never use it,’ sophomore Emily Bois-_ 
clair said. “I do not trust something like that on the 
internet.” i 

















Internet crim Y 


> Cyberbullying 

Cyberbullying is harassing, hurhiliating, 

intimidating and/or threatenin C 

the Internet. - as 
_ > Online identity theft 


The Federal Trade Commission defi 
identity theft as follows: when someone - 
uses your personal. information such — 
as your name, Social Security number, 
credit card number or other identifying 
information without your dee to 
commit fraud or other crimes. - 
b> Cyberstalking 


Although there is no universally accepted : 
definition of cyberstalking, the termis eee 
_ used to refer to the use of Internet, e- 2 
mail, or other electronic communications — : 
devices to stalk another person. — cs 







Information from the 
Headquarters Counseling . n 





http: -j/uvew hae. lawrence ks. 
kids/internet —Sateit seus 


Beauty in the 300s Field 





A captured sunset taken on Nov. 7. 


‘Photo by Nick Briggs 
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Drama Clubs spreads awareness with ‘The Laramie Project’ 





Members of the Drama Club perform “The Laramie Project” as part of the Theater and Social Justice series. 


By Robert Zodda 
Staff Writer 


The Drama Club held four 
performances of “The Laramie 
Project” in McCarthy Arts Cen- 
‘ter, beginning Wednesday, Oct. 
zl. 

Written by Moises Kauf- 
mann, this documentary-style 
drama recounts the death of Mat- 
thew Shepard, the victim of a hate 
crime. The play was written based 
on more than 200 interviews that 
Kaufmann and members of the 
New York Tectonic Theater proj- 
ect conducted in Laramie, Wyo. 
where Shepard was killed. 

The goal of the play was to 
provide interesting performance 
and interesting design opportuni- 
‘ties for theater majors, said Peter 
Harrigan, director of “The Lara- 
mie Project.” — 

The play was chosen last 
year, to be put on this year and au- 
ditions began in early September. 

“This play is different from 
others because it makes people 
think about difficult issues and 
provides a richer educational ex- 
perience,” Harrigan said. 

Sophomore Erika Johnson 
said she agreed with Harrigan. 

“It was so well done and re- 
ally powerful,’ Johnson said. “I 
think it will really open the eyes 








“We have a tendency to 
be lulled into the idea 
that Vermont is such a 
progressive place, and 

something like what 

happened in Laramie 

could never happen 
here.” 


Tracey Tsugawa 


of the St. Michael’s community.” 

Harrigan said he was pleased 
with the performance. 

“T think the students had a 
real passionate interest in telling 
this story,” he said. 

However, “The Laramie 
Project” was only one part of the 
Social Justice series at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

On Saturday, Nov. 3, Vermont 
community leaders gathered and 
discussed difficulties Vermonters 
face due to sexual orientation, re- 
ligion or race in McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

Bill Lippert, Vermont state 
legislator, attended the panel. 

“T want to congratulate St. 
Michael’s on putting on ‘The 


he : 
{0 Cast and crew of “The Laramie Project.” 


if 


Laramie Project’ and raising such 
awareness of hate speech and 
bias,” he said. 

Many topics were discussed 
at the forum, and Lippert said he 
was pleased the discussion was so 
broadly based. 


“T think telling personal sto- — 


ries is the best way to educate 
people about hate,” Lippert said. 
Tracey Tsugawa, who worked 
with Harrigan and Outright Ver- 
mont, an organization that “builds 
safe, healthy and supportive envi- 
ronments for gay, 
lesbian, bisexual, 
transgender, queer 
and questioning 
youth,” according 
to its Web site, 


moderated the 
discussion. 
“We have 
a tendency to 
be lulled into 
the idea _ that 


Vermont is such a 
progressive place, 
and something 
like what hap- 
pened in Laramie 
could never hap- 
pen here,’ Tsug- 
awa said. “For 
the most part, 
Vermont is a wel- 
coming commu- 





students 


FINE 


10% discount 
for St. Michael’s 






Theater and Social Justice series ends with a documentary-style play about hate crime victim Matthew Shepard 


nity, but that isn’t to say it doesn’t 
happen.” 

One topic of the forum was 
community involvement. Speak- 
ers urged people to advocate pub- 
licly against hate crimes. 5 

The statistics for hate crimes 
in Vermont are incorrect because 
many. people don’t report them, 
Tsugawa said. 

“Silence has condoned the 
most horrific conditions,’ she 
said. “There’s always potential 
for crimes like the one in Lara- 





DINING CHINESE RESTAURANT 


Photos provided by Peter Harriga: 


mie. We need to take proactive 
steps to counter that.” 

Harrigan said he thought the 
Theater and Social Justice series 
was a SUCCESS. 

“The St. Michael’s commu- 
nity’s focus is on social justice,” 
Harrigan said. “I think it’s great 
when that can extend and go past 
the Peace and Justice Club into all 
areas.” 


Under New Management 











Dishes cooked to order! 
Lunch buffet daily from u am -3 pm 
| Full Giquor bar and lounge 





RT. 2A, TAFT CORNERS, 2033 ESSEX RD., WILLISTON 
TEL. (802) 878-1288 


Come in and experience our new menu. 





Eat-in or take-out 
Catering available 
Holiday gift certificates 
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Bush hates 
children? 


resident Bush hates children. He 
Peas vetoed a new health care bill for 

children, so this means he doesn’t want 
to help them and doesn’t care if a 3+year-old 
dies from a curable disease, simply because 
his or her parents don’t have the money to 
treat it. Right? 

Isn’t. that what we’ve heard the past 
month from commentators like John Stewart 
and Stephen Colbert? Bush was criticized for 
vetoing the first version of this health care 
plan, State Children’s Health Insurance Pro- 
gram (SCHIP), a few weeks ago. The original 
plan provided health care for families of 
four making$83,000 a year and included 
illegal immigrants and children up to 25 years 
old. 

I’m 20, and I don’t consider myself a child. 
CRS ERE My sister is 23, married and 
eae employed. She has her own 

health insurance. If you’re 
25, you're old enough to 
take care of yourself. So 
Stewart’s whining about 
how Bush doesn’t care about 
underprivileged children is 
just ridiculous. 

Also, this bill was 
aimed at providing health 
care for families who don’t 
have enough money to pay 
for private insurance, but make too much to 
be covered by Medicaid. But $83,000 sounds 
like a lot of money for a family of four to 
have, while not being able to afford health 
insurance. 

According to Congressional Budget 
Office estimates, for every 100 children 
covered by SCHIP, 50 children are dropped 
from private insurance. What is going to stop 
those families, whose children already have 
private health insurance, from dropping their 
plans and using free coverage? 

And since when did it become the re- 
sponsibility of an American citizen to provide 
health insurance for illegal immigrants? 

In response to Bush’s veto, Congress 
recently passed another bill increasing the 
money provided for child health care, from 
$25 billion to $60 billion for families making 
up to $61,950. Bush plans to veto it as well, 
and once again, he is the big meanie. 

It doesn’t matter that $61,950 for a family 
of four is more than three times the poverty 
level. It doesn’t matter that the funds for the 
bill don’t exist yet. 

It doesn’t matter that Congress’ novel idea 
is to increase cigarette taxes from 39 cents to 
$1 a pack. When taxes get high enough, not 
all, but many of those cigarette users will 
eventually kick the habit or just smoke less. 
When that happens, how we will we fund 
SCHIP? 

Although the new bill passed 64-30 in the 
Senate, enough to override a presidential veto, 
it only passed by 265-142 in the House, not 
enough to make the veto ineffective. 

Bush agreed to increase spending up to 
$5 billion to insure another 500,000 children. 
But Congress refused to do this, even though 
officials know it will pass. We should pass 
what we can now, and work on a thorough, 
more stable plan in the future. Working health 
insurance plans cannot be thrown together 
in a month. But for the Democrats, it is all or 
nothing. 

It is easy to look at a child health care bill 
and automatically think it is a positive thing. 
It is easy to say that whoever doesn’t want it is 
heartless. But the cliché is true, money doesn’t 
grow on trees. : 

Although the creators of this bill had good 
intent, we should remember that this money 
has to come from somewhere, and eventually 
it will come from you and me. 





Stephanie 
Smetana 


Stephanie Smetana is a junior journalism 
major. Contact her at ssmetana@smcvt.edu 


COLUMNS 


Legend of the Purple Haze 


ong ago, before the early 1980s, 
St. Michael’s employed work- 
study students to drive the shuttle 
from North to Main Campus. Back then, 
students called the shuttle the “Purple 
Haze,” because it rocked purple and gold 
paint. There was also 
a bar in Alliot Hall, 
across from the shuttle 
stop. Too bad the drink- 
ing age is 21 now. 
‘During a snowy 
winter in 1982, St. Mi- 
chael’s killed the oppor- 
tunity for students to 
drive the shuttle. Dave 
Fahey, Class of ’83 and 
an avid skier, is the man 
behind the legend. He 
was the last student shuttle driver. 

During his one-hour night shift, 
Dave picked up a female student at Lin- 
nehan Hall. 

“How fast can this bus go?” she asked 
as she sat down. Dave wondered the same 
thing and floored it. Soon the bumpy road 
took the joy out of their joyride, and the 
bus slammed into a monstrous pothole 
near the Ethan Allen Apartments. 

The intense jolt threw Dave from the 





GUEST 


COLUMNIST 





- Kristen 
Fiocco 


By Erica Me 
Guest Columnist 


did not know what to expect before 
[econ to Thailand. In fact, I was 

hoping not to expect anything at all 
and let the land of smiles unfold itself to 
me. 

Some people tried to litter my mind 
with the stereotypes of Thailand’s sex 
industry, drug trade and, of course, 
the beach, thanks to the Leonardo Di- 
Caprio movie “The Beach,” all of which 
I refused to acknowledge. But walking 
through Bangkok’s airport, I discovered I 
already had a mental picture of this coun- 
try, and what I saw was not the Thailand 
I expected. 

The airport was completely modern, 
almost futuristic, like something out of a 
sci-fi movie. There were huge, domelike 
ceilings, and exotic plants were used as 
décor along the moving walkways. The 


very clean and almost empty feel left 


me in awe as I walked the farthest I ever 
walked in an airport to get to the next ter- 
minal, where I left for Chiang Mai, still in 
a daze from the 18-hour plane ride. 

Soon, I learned that the Thailand that 
greeted me as I stepped off the plane is 
one of two Thailands. There’s Bangkok, 
the city of roughly 9 million, proud of its 
modern.advances and home to one of the 
tallest buildings in Asia. And then there 
is the rest of Thailand, home to the tra- 
ditional lifestyle of villages and agricul- 
ture. 


The rest of the country I soon discov- 


ered an hour north by plane. My home, 
Chiang Mai, is not far behind the global- 
ization of Bangkok. Everywhere I looked, 
there was something familiar, like Star- 
bucks, name-brand clothing or the first 
new Burger King strategically placed in 
the tourist section of town. 

At first I wondered if I had left Amer- 
ica at all. The local shopping center where 
I picked up my necessities was constantly 
flooded with shoppers. Their shopping 
carts were filled with things they didn’t 
need, like pink Hello Kitty bags, gold 
jewelry, shoes and big-screen TVs. 

I was shocked to discover. that my 
host family in the rural village where I 
stayed for a week had an enormous flat- 
screen TV, a luxury item even I don’t own. 


Junior Erica Duda in Thailand. 


driver’s seat and onto the muddy floor. 
As he tried to pull himself up, he unwit- 
tingly pushed the gas pedal down with his 
hand. The Purple Haze” rocketed through 
a snow bank and into a tree. 

Luckily, he crashed near the always- 
raging Ethan Allen apartments. His bud- 
dies strolled out ofa party after hearing the 
crazy collision. They helped him recover 
by bringing him a couple of brewskis. 
Only Ethan Allen can throw. parties like 
that. 

After his cronies helped push the 
Purple Haze from the snow, Dave contin- 
ued his route. He said the front of the bus 
“was dented like a snow plow.” More no- 
tably, steam still rushed out of the radia- 
tor. He slugged down Vermont 15 to Main 
Campus. With the shuttle looking like 
death on wheels, the cops stopped him as 
soon as he pulled into campus. 

He did not tell me how much he drank, 
but the police luckily cleared him of a 
DUI, and he said “after the investigation 
it was determined that ‘alcohol was not a 
factor’ in the accident, and I’ll leave it at 
that.” St. Michael’s did not expel him. 

Wrecking the Purple Haze was the 
perfect reason to sack Dave. When he 
went, so did the job itself. The Purple 





Study abroad: The two Thailands 


I couldn’t help but wonder if the world 
really is becoming flat, if McDonald’s 
really is becoming accessible to almost 
everyone on the planet and if the mate- 
rialistic drive associated with Westerners 
has traveled the world over. 

Despite my disappointment, I must 
admit some days I am grateful to dine in 


a fancy Italian restaurant, buy cleaning - 


supplies I can at least guess how to use 
and go places where someone is likely to 
speak English. 

Then I discovered the markets. When 
I thought Thai people were slaves to shop- 
ping before, I realized I was only looking 
at the tip of the iceberg. Thai people love 
to shop, or maybe it’s just a necessity. 
Either way, the markets are never empty; 
they are the heart of life here. 

I love exploring the market, watching 
people buy supplies for dinner, bargain- 
ing for the right price, sampling products, 
smelling the fresh raw meat and walking 
past exhausted vendors who need to take 
a nap on any table near their stall. 

Anything can be found at the mar- 
ket, even toilet paper and uniforms. I 
was excited to bargain my items down to 
a fraction of the price I’d normally pay. 


This is where the real shopping happens _ 


and where you can go for a quickly made 
noodle soup or pad Thai to satisfy mid- 
night cravings. 

Every market has its own unique 
character, and selling things at the market 


Haze buses eventually went extinct, as 
well. 

The nosey journalism majors posted 
Dave’s picture on the front page of The 
Michaelman the following week. The 
Michaelman was the newspaper before 
The Defender. Of course, Dave avoided 
telling his parents about the crash, so 
mom and dad found out courtesy of the 
outstanding journalistic work of St. Mi- 
chael’s students. 

“They were so proud,” Dave said. 

The next year, Dave graduated with a 
bachelor’s in business administration and 
is now a sales manager at a technology 
company. He made it out of the mess in- 
tact and lives just the way he skis — off 
the trail, fast and willing to jump off any: 
thing. 

I think Dave sets a semi-good exam- 
ple. He understood what Tom Petty said, 
although it may be irresponsible. Even 
though it’s smarter to be smart, the trou- — 
bles we face at college will go away with 
time. Just enjoy it here, because we can’t 
crash the shuttle forever. 


Kristen Fiocco is a sophomore journal- 
ism major. Contact her a kfiocco@sm- 
cvt.edu 
























Photo courtesy of ica Duda ; 


is often a family affair. Young children 
learn the hard work as they help their 
parents late into the night, although the 
cuteness factor does more than enough to 
attract potential buyers like me. 

There is something about buying my 
meals from a food vendor that has become 
quite comforting. I love sitting on the 
flimsy plastic chairs, watching the cooks 
skillfully stir-fry endless orders of rice, 
noodles and vegetables. The only problem 
is choosing the restaurant. As much as the 
market is everywhere, so, too, are the food 
vendors; it is like the markets spilled onto 
the streets of Chiang Mai. It is difficult 
to go far without finding a place to buy 
things, and usually those things are food. 

Thailand is obsessed with shopping, 
but a kind of shopping unlike any I have 
experienced. I wouldn’t have it any other 
way. I will miss meeting daily with my 
favorite fruit lady, who can almost always 
pick my choice of fruit, and hanging out 
at food stalls where no one is bothered by 
waiters, and it’s often difficult to remem- 
ber to pay. 

Some may eat KFC and American 
pizza, but I prefer to see my food cooked 
the home-style way, because I am always 
greeted with a smile, although perhaps 
it’s in amusement at watching a foreigner 
struggle with her order. 


Erica Duda is a junior biology major. 
Contact her at eduda@smcvt.edu 
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CALENDAR 


‘Playground’ to be shown at Flynn MainStage 


Photo by Adam Clark, from skinet. com 


Sage Cattabriga Alosa, skiing in Alta, Utah, is one of many skiers featured in Warren Miller’s “Playground.” This action-sports film will be shown Nov. 17 and 18 at the Flynn 


MainStage in Bigham 


TUESDAY/13 


Hunger and Homelessness Week 
Information Table: Students learn 
about opportunities to help others. 
Alliot lobby, 11 a.m.-1 p.m. Free. 
Contact 654-2674. 


Guest Talk: Phyllis Bennis, an 
author of books on foreign policy, 
will speak on her book, “Challeng- 

ing Empire.” McCarthy Arts Center, 
7-9 p.m. Free. Contact blindau@ 
smcvt.edu 


Stand Up, Sit Down and Laugh: 

_ This comedy series features per- 
formances from Josie Leavitt, Lisa 
Nagle, Jason Lorber and Bill Got- © 

_ tesman. FlynnSpace, Burlington, 
7:30 p.m. $10. Contact 86-Flynn. 


_Zox: This band hits the road for 
a preview tour of its album “Line 
in the Sand” and performs in the 
Showcase Lounge. Higher Ground, 
South Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $12 in 
advance, $14 day of show. Contact 
' 888-512-SHOW. 


_ Dark Star Orchestra: This band 


recreates hits by the Grateful Dead © 


in the Higher Ground Ballroom. 
_ Higher Ground, South Burlington, 
9 p.m. $20 in advance, $22 day of 
show. Contact 888-512-SHOW. 


WEDNESDAY/14 


_ Hunger and Homelessness Week 
Information Table: Students learn 
about opportunities to help others. 

Alliot lobby, 11 a.m.-1 p.m. Free. 
Beat 654-2674. 


Open Class: Christianity, science 
nd the current ecological crisis 

are discussed during the open 

and religion class. Jean- 

| marie 362, 3-5 p.m. Free. Contact 

s>ytne@smovtedu. 








itting Club Meeting: Knitters 
ring friends, yarn and needles to 
e meeting. Women's Center, 4:30 
.m. Free. Contact bstjohn@smcvt. 
u. 


im the Dream: Dianne Dixon 
rforms a drama about the world 


of slavery. McCarthy Arts Center, 
6:30 p.m. Free. Contact mstlouis@ 
smcevt.edu 


The Effects of Alcohol Panel: As 


~ part of Alcohol Awareness Week, 


individuals share how alcohol af- 
fects them physically and person- 
ally. Alliot hall, Eddy’s lounge, 7 


p.m. Free. Contact 654-2754. 





THURSDAY/1 


Hunger and Homelessness Week 
Information Table: Students learn 
about opportunities to help others. 


- Alliot lobby, 11 a.m.-1 p.m. Free. 


Contact 654-2674. 


Fine Craft and Art Show: Ver- 
mont hand-crafters present their 
54th annual show with over 180 
Vermont artists and artisans. 
Sheraton, South Burlington, noon-8 
p.m. $4 and up. Contact 373- 
5429. 


Social Science Research Center 
Presentation: Political science 
professor Michael Bosia speaks on 
AIDS and immigration in France. 
Farrell Room, St. Edmund’s Hall, 
noon-1 p.m. Free. Contact mbo- 
sia@smcvt.edu. 


God Sleeps in Rwanda: This 2005 
documentary tells about five wom- 
en who experienced the Rwandan 
genocide. Women’s Center, 6 p.m. 
Free. Contact 654-2667. 


Madina Lake: This four-member 
band performs in the Showcase 
Lounge. Higher Ground, South 
Burlington, 7 p.m. $10 in advance, 
$12 day of show. Contact 888- 
512-SHOW. 


Poetry Reading: Six poets read 
their Irish-American poetry. Hoehl 
Welcome Center, 7 p.m. Free. Con- 
tact 654-2824. 


Benevento/Russo Duo: This 
organist and drummer duo perform 
jazz in the Higher Ground Ballroom. 
Higher Ground, South Burlington, 
8:30 p.m. $13 in advance, $15 day 
of show. Contact 888-512-SHOW. 


FRIDAY/16 


Fine Craft and Art Show: Ver- 
mont hand-crafters present their 
54th annual show with over 180 
Vermont artists and artisans. 
Sheraton, South Burlington, 10 
a.m-8 p.m. $4 and up. Contact 
373-5429. 


Hunger and Homelessness Week 
Information Table: Students learn 
about opportunities to help others. 
Alliot lobby, 11 a.m.-1 p.m. Free. 
Contact 654-2674. 


English Country Dancing: Commu- 
nity. members learn English country 
dancing. Elley-Long Music Center, 
7-9:30 p.m. First time is free. Con- 
tact 899-2378. 


The Summoning of the Flamingo 
of Love: Senior Jonathan Anderson 
and other students perform in 

the comedy, written by Anderson. 
McCarthy Arts Center, 7 p.m. Free. 
Contact blindau@smcvt.edu. 


B.B. King in Concert: Elite Enter- 
tainment presents B.B. King with 
special guest Papa Mali. Memorial 
Auditorium, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. 
$57.96 and up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


WorldStage Production of ‘Sins of 
My Old Age’: Chamber music and 
vocal pieces are featured at this 
production, free for St. Michael’s 
students. McCarthy Arts Center, 8 
p.m. $15-20. Contact 654-2580. 


Billy Bang Quartet: This quar- 

tet features a violinist, bassist, 
drummer and pianist. FlynnSpace, . 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $17. Contact 
86-Flynn. 


Doug Varone and Dancers: In a 
20th anniversary performance, 
three new dances are introduced. 
Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 8 
p.m. $24 and up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Dive-in Movie: Students bring their 
own floats and watch “Knocked 
Up” while relaxing in the pool. Ross 
Sports Center, 11 p.m. Free. Con- 
tact 654-2754. 


SATURDAY/17 


Psychology Open House: The 
open house features an overview 
of St. Michael’s and its admission 
process, a campus tour and lunch, 
followed by a presentation on 


psychology. Hoehl Welcome Center, 


9:45 a.m.- 2 p.m. Free. Contact 
762-8000. 


Fine Craft and Art Show: Ver- 
mont hand-crafters present their 
54th annual show with over 180 
Vermont artists and artisans. 
Sheraton, South Burlington, 10 
a.m-5 p.m. $4 and up. Contact 
373-5429. 


Playground: This action-sports 
film by Warren Miller kicks off the 
winter season. Flynn MainStage, 
Burlington, 6 and 9 p.m. $19 and 
up. Contact 86-Flynn. 


Blinded by Rage: This CD release 
party is held in the Showcase 
Lounge. Higher Ground, South 
Burlington, 7 p.m. $8 in advance, 
$10 day of show. Contact 888- 
512-SHOW. 


_ Strauss’ Die Fledermaus: This 


puppet show tells the story of the 
revenge on Gabriel von Eisenstein. 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 8 p.m. 
$13 in advance, $15 day of show. 
Contact 86-Flynn. 


Easy Star All-Stars: This collective 
family of reggae musicians from 
the New York area performs in the 
Higher Ground Ballroom. Higher 
Ground, South Burlington, 9 p.m. 
$13 in advance, $15 day of show. 
Contact 888-512-SHOW. 


Club Retronome: Every Saturday 
Fattie B spins 70s and ’80s music 
for those 21 and older. Club Met- 
ronome, Burlington, 10 p.m. $5. 
Contact 865-4563. 


SUNDAY/18 


Fine Craft and Art Show: Ver- 
mont hand-crafters present their 
54th annual show with over 180 
Vermont artists and artisans. 
Sheraton, South Burlington, 10 





a.m-5 p.m. $4 and up. Contact 
373-5429. 


Sunday Mass: Edmundite Campus 
Ministry holds its weekly Mass for 
St. Michael’s students and the sur- 
rounding community. St. Michael’s 
chapel, 11 a.m. Free. Contact 
654-2333. 


Frost Heaves Game: The Vermont 
Frost Heaves play the Halifax 
Rainmen. Memorial Auditorium, 
Burlington, 2:05 p.m. $7.50 and 
up. Contact info@vermontfrost- 
heaves.com. 


Playground: This action-sports 
film by Warren Miller kicks off the 
winter season. Flynn MainStage, 
Burlington, 7 p.m. $19 and up. 
Contact 86-Flynn. 


Sunday Mass: Edmundite Campus 
Ministry holds its weekly Mass. 

St. Michael’s chapel, 7 p.m. Free. 
Contact 654-2333. 


Strauss’ Die Fledermaus: This 
puppet show tells the story of the 
revenge on Gabriel von Eisenstein. 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 8 p.m. 
$13 in advance, $15 day of show. 
Contact 86-Flynn. 


Mi Yard Reggae Night With DJs 
Big Dog and Demus: Every Sunday 
features Mi Yard Reggae Night 

for those 21 and older. Nectar’s, 
Burlington, 10 p.m. Contact 658- 
4771. 


MONDAY/19 


Counselor-in-Residence: Students 
not feeling their best stop in for 
some counseling. Alliot, Stained 
Glass Room, 6-8 p.m. Free. Con- 
tact dkells@smcvt.edu. 


Mass in Spanish: St. Michael’s 
presents a Mass in Spanish for 
students and the surrounding com- 
munity. St. Michael’s chapel, 7:30 
p.m. Free. Contact 654-2333. 


Skate with a Date: Young couples 
and singles learn to skate. Leddy 
Arena, Burlington, 7:30-8:30 p.m. 
$60. Contact 864-1858. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Humanities Program 
concert honors modern 


classical composers 


Local pianist Paul Orgel and guests 
perform works by Ligeti and Stravinsky 


Photos by Sheila Catanzarita 
Senior Trixi Schmied shows off one of her watercolor paintings in the McCarthy Arts Center. 


Painting perspectives of home 


Trixi Schmied’s senior thesis project portrays images 
of Austria as seen through the eyes of tourists and residents 


By Jacqueline Cain 
Staff Writer 


Senior Trixi Schmied’s 
watercolor paintings of scenes 
in Austria were recently on 
display in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. Schmied presented the 
paintings to more than 30 people 
on Saturday, Nov. 3, as her senior 
thesis project. 

The watercolors were 
inspired by photographs of loca- 
tions in Austria, where she lived 
for 10 % years, she said. 

Two photographs were tak- 
en by Michelle Bookless, who 
studied in Austria in 2006, one 
photograph was taken by a fam- 
ily member and the rest were im- 
ages of the town where she lived 
that she found in books or on the 
Internet, she said. 

In her watercolor series, 
Schmied explored the differenc- 
es between tourist pictures and 
pictures from a resident’s view- 
point. She used clean, distinct 
lines to represent tourist pictures 
and watery, brush-like strokes 
for pictures from a local perspec- 
tive, she said. 

Schmied prepared the 
watercolors for her painting tuto- 
rial class, taught by Will Mentor. 

“Will gives us a lot of 
freedom in a technical sense,” 
Schmied said. 

Many people in her class 
use acrylics or oil paints, but few 
choose watercolor because Men- 
tor doesn’t teach it, she said. 

“T liked the challenge of do- 
ing watercolor,’ Schmied said. “T 
can say, ‘I taught myself that.” 

Mentor didn’t care what me- 
dium his painting tutorial stu- 
dents chose, but he had two main 
requirements of his senior art 
students, he said. 

“T challenge them on the 


In this painting by Schmied, she uses sharp lines to draw several docked | 





sailboats in Austria, representing a tourist’s vision of the scene. 


“T have seen Trixi use 
a lot of mediums, and 
I’ve never seen her 
so passionate about 
anything as she was 
about those paintings.” 


Erin Mooney, 
senior 


technical and on the conceptual,” 
he said. 

Mentor wanted Schmied to 
explore the conventional art that 
tourism uses and then defy it, he 
said. 

“Tourist pictures — they try 
to sell something,’ Mentor said. 
“Art tries to prolong the expe- 


rience by going against those. 


conventions. When you allow 
the paint to be itself, that’s often 
what allows you to get away from 


those conventions.” 

Schmied’s classmate, Erin 
Mooney, said she thinks Schmied 
got successful results with her 
paintings. 

“T have seen Trixi use a lot of 
mediums, and I’ve never seen her 
so passionate about anything as 
she was about those paintings,” 
she said. 

The subjects of Schmied’s 


paintings influenced how they . 


turned out more than the medium 
she chose, Mooney said. 

“Trixi has a strong connec- 
tion with her family and back- 
ground,” Mooney said. “I think 
that really influenced her re- 
sults.” 

Schmied’s family still has a 
house in Austria, and she visits 
every summer and on some holi- 
days, she said. Upon graduating 
in December, Schmied said she 
plans on moving to Austria until 
April. 


By Charlie Donahue 
Staff Writer 


On Sunday, Nov. 4, the Hu- 
manities Program sponsored its 
biannual concert in the McCarthy 
Arts Center. The concert, titled 
“In Honor of Gyorgy Ligeti, Stu- 


dents and the 20th Century,” was 


planned by Vermont pianist Paul 
Orgel. 

Orgel is an accomplished pi- 
anist who has traveled throughout 
Europe and the United States as 
a recitalist, soloist with orchestra 
and chamber musician. 

“T chose Ligeti for a couple 
reasons, partly because Ligeti died 
last year in 2006,” Orgel said. “T 
also wanted to feature a composer 
from the 20th century.” 

Orgel enjoys working with 


students and performing lecture 


concerts at halls like McCarthy, 
he said. 

The audience consisted of lo- 
cal residents and students. Audi- 
ence member Dana Engel attend- 
ed the concert with some friends. 

_ “Pm here because I am a 
friend and student of Paul Orgel 
and because I love modern mu- 


sic,” Engel said. “I am delighted 
_ to have a program dedicated to 


modern music.” 

Wesley Christensen, a sopho- 
more at the University of Vermont, 
played “Three Pieces for Clarinet 
Solo” by Igor Stravinsky. Chris- 
tensen received the Music Perfor- 
mance Fund Scholarship and has 
received the Vermont All-State 
Scholarship in the winds category 
for three years. : 

Christensen likes to play 
20th-century music, although it 
can be difficult, he said. 

“(Modern classical pieces) 
are very rhythmic, even though 
it sounds very sporadic and ran- 
dom at times,” Christensen said. 
“Stravinsky is very precise in his 
writing.” 

Xiudan Lin also played Stra- 
vinsky pieces on the piano. Lin 





“(Modern classical 
pieces) are very 
rhythmic, even though 
it sounds very sporadic 
and random at times.” 


Wesley Christensen, 
University of Vermont 


sophomore 


is a sophomore at UVM majoring 
in piano performance. A native of 
China,-she has won several com- 
petitions, including the Vermont 
Philharmonic’s Jon Borowicz 
Memorial Student Music Schol- 
arship Competition. 

“Xiudan’s progress has been 


- incredible and she is someone who 


should be heard,” Orgel said. 

Lin has been playing piano 
for 16 years and loves playing in 
concerts, she said. - 

“T have discovered that music 
can train your brain and heart, and 
it makes you appreciate the things 
you have in life,” Lin said. 

Pieces by Stravinsky must 
be played with no mood because 
Stravinsky felt that music is just a — 
sound, Lin said. 

“There is no emotion in Stra- 


vinsky, it’s all sound effect,” she 


said. “Whatever sound you hear is 
how you act.” A 
In general, people are unfa- 
miliar with 20th-century music 
because it is not frequently played 
on classical radio and because itis — 
challenging to perform, Lin said. 
“Stravinsky’s pieces require 
a lot more articulation on the fin- 
gers and have a really different 
sound,” Lin said. “It’s not very 
tonal on the ears.” 


a 


Photo by Sheila Catanzarita 


Bassoonist Rachel Elliot and pianist Paul Orgel rehearse.a selection from 
the Humanities a a concert on Sunday, Nov. 4. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Outside the Fleming Museum in Burlington, artist Alicia Dworsky has draped four trees on the front lawn 





Photo by Michael Connors 





- with yellow rope for her contribution to the exhibit “Material Pursuits.” 


Art from unlikely sources 


Exhibit at Fleming Museum in Burlington showcases 


Photo by Sheila Catanzarita 
For this tree, Dworsky covered the bottom half of the trunk with rope, 
which emphasized the splitting of the trunk into three large branches. 


Staff Writer 


: A new exhibit at the Fleming 
Museum on the University of Ver- 
mont campus explores how every- 
day objects can be used to create 
art. The exhibit, called “Material 
Pursuits,” brings together artists 
who use unconventional materi- 
als to create their artwork. 

The idea for the exhibit came 
from Vermont’s craft tradition, 
said Janie Cohen, director of the 


en ee 


2 


ee 
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Fleming Museum. The museum 
hoped to have people realize how 
simplicity can create elaborate 
works, she said,— 

Alicia Dworsky, an artist 
from Montpelier, used yellow 
rope to dress the trees on the mu- 

_seum’s front lawn. The goal of 


this piece, called “A Time to Rend ~ 


and a Time to Sew,” was to cre- 
ate interest among pedestrians on 
Colchester Avenue, she said. 
Dworsky created a sequence 
with the four trees on the front 
lawn. It begins with the small tree 
nearest to the hospital that has a 
large indentation, or “scar,” in its 
- trunk. Dworsky chose to leave 
‘the scar uncovered, she said. 

“T realized that I could make 
a piece constructed on site that 
would expose that scar,” Dworsky 
said. “I loved the form of the scar 
and I wanted to feature that.” 

- Traveling through the se- 
quence brings the viewer to 
the final tree. Sitting closest to 
Colchester Avenue is a large ging- 
ko tree draped with rope to create 
the image of a ballroom gown. 

“There is almost a reflection 
of where the outer branches are,” 
Dworsky said. 

Working with rope let Dwor- 
sky explore the use of unconven- 
tional materials in her artwork, 
and she sees the benefits, she 
said. 

“It can stimulate people to 
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Photo by Sheila Catanzarita 


On this tree, rope covers only the trunk and not the ground surrounding 
it. This provides variety in the overall piece. 


see things in a different way or 
become aware of something they 
might not have seen,” she said. 

Dworsky, who also is inter- 
ested in architecture, likes how 
site-specific work can create in- 
spirations and constraints, she 
said. 

“In a good way it starts to 
shape the piece,” she said. “And I 
like having that information.” 

But constraints also made 
creating the piece challenging, 
Dworsky said. 

Dworsky paid special atten- 
tion to understanding her target 
audience. She knew motorists 


would focus most. on the ginkgo 
tree, she said. Having pedestrians 
notice the subtleties of the piece, 
such as the scar, is also important, 
she said. 

Working with unconvention- 
al materials such as rope requires 
special attention, Dworsky said. 

“[’m very concerned with 
materials,” she said. “I like taking 
everyday materials and seeing 
what new potential they might 
have.” 

Among the exhibits inside 
the museum is a piece stapled to 
the wall titled “Candlewicked.” 
Elana Herzog, an artist from New 


“I’m very concerned 
with materials. I 
like taking everyday 
materials and seeing 
what new potential they 
might have.” 


Alicia Dworsky, 
Montpelier artist 





York, used materials from bed- 
spreads and area rugs to create 
shapes and colors on the wall. 

“It allows me to enjoy re- 
lationships between materials,” 
Herzog said. 

Viewers recognize the ma- 
terials, creating a connection be- 
tween life and art, she said. 

“For me, it’s like a bringing 
together of the language of art 
with the language of everyday 
life,” she said. 

The exhibit has received 
positive feedback from the com- 
munity, Cohen said. 

“All ages have responded re- 
ally strongly to it,” she said. 

To select the artists, the mu- 





Photo by Michael Connors 
Dworsky’s tree embroidery provides an unconventional perspective 
on what materials can be used to create art. 


If you go 

What: “Material Pursuits” 
When: Through Dec. 14 
Tuesday - Friday 

9a.m.-4 p.m. 

Saturday and Sunday 
1-5p.m. 

Where: Fleming Museum, 
University of Vermont 
Cost: Free for St. Michael’s 
faculty, staff and students 


seum visited studios before the 
exhibit’s opening. Some artists, 
like Dworsky, were visited two 
years in advance, Cohen said. 
This gave the artists the opportu- 
nity to create strategies for their 
pieces and to decide what materi- 
als to use, she said. 

Art made with everyday 
items brings a sense of reality to 
viewers through their daily ex- 
periences. But there’s also some- 
thing to be said for what the view- 
er isn’t ready for, Herzog said. 

“T enjoy the kick that is pro- 
duced by the unexpected,” she 
said. 
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“Photos by Nick Briggs 


Adrienne Carpenter shoots the ball during the team’s scrimmage against 
Bishop’s University on Friday, Nov. 2. The team won, 76-51. 


Women’s basketball earns two preseason wins 


Team defeats Norwich and Bishop's University during last week's scrimmages 


By Andrew Lanoue 
Staff Writer 


As the team’s season opener 
quickly approaches, the women’s 
basketball team is off to a strong 
preseason start. 

Two weeks ago, the women 
hosted two scrimmages, defeating 
Norwich University on Tuesday, 
Oct. 30, and Bishop’s University 

_on Friday, Nov. 2. Head coach 
Jennifer Niebling was very happy 
with the results, she said. 

The team played two very 
good games and kept a good tem- 
po and pace throughout, Niebling 
said. The energy was excellent 
and they executed well, she said. 

One of the strategies the 
women emphasized was the full 
court press, which Niebling said 


she hoped would be a big strength 
for the team this year. Niebling 
wants to see an aggressive de- 
fense turn into an aggressive of- 
fense, as well. 

Assistant coach Aaron Dickie 
was also pleased with the team’s 
effort in last week’s scrimmages, 
she said. 

“The girls left it all out on the 
court,” Dickie said. “They played 
hard and it shows what’s to come 
for the rest of the season.” 

The scrimmages were a great 
starting block for‘them, the team 
gave 100 percent, Dickie said. 

The team has been prepar- 
ing for its season opener on Fri- 
day, Nov. 17, against St. Thomas 
Aquinas College. 

“We're doing a lot of con- 
ditioning,” said senior Allison 





Team members sitting on the bench observe St. Michael’s exhibition win over Bishop’s University. 


Dunn. 

During every other practice, 
the team runs the “perfection 
drill,’ which consists of 15 to 20 
consecutive full-court sprints. 

The team has gained seven 
first-years this season, Niebling 
said. 

Senior Amy Pitchers said the 
team has been working with the 
new players so they can all be- 
come familiar with how one an- 
other plays: 


Dickie is impressed with the 


new recruits and said she believes 
that each first-year contributes in 
a different way, she said. 
“They (first-years) add depth 

to the team,” Dunn said. 

_ Niebling is emphasizing 
communication on the floor this 
year, she said. 


“We just can’t have enough 
talk out there,” she said. 

The team has been working 
on improving its half-court de- 
fense and rebounding. The wom- 
en are trying to push the ball this 
year, using quickness in every po- 
sition, Niebling said. This year’s 
team is one of the hardest work- 
ing teams she has seen, she said. 

There has been a positive at- 
titude among the team, and the 
girls are all very supportive of 
each other, Niebling” Said’ The' 
team has several senior leaders 
and a sense of unity. 

“Half ofthe time in the cheers, 
they say ‘family,” Niebling said. 

Pitchers said the team has 
been spending more time together 
both on and off the court. 

“The girls’ chemistry on the 


floor is a lot more positive than 
previous years,” Dickie said. 

Based on the preseason’s two 
scrimmages, Pitchers said she 
saw lots of mage from the 
team. 

The team is hoping to make 
the playoffs this year, Dunn said. 


The team is ranked 12 out of | 


the 15 teams in the NE-10 confer- 
ence and wants to prove itself, 
Dunn said. 


Dickie said the team is eager — 


““to' win'a playoff game this year, 


which has not been done in sev- 
eral years. £ 

“We are more than capable of 
doing this,” Dickie said. 
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LEONARDO'S BASICS. MEDIUM LARGE LEONARDO’S TOPPINGS MED. $1.500ea LG. $1.75ea 
Fomato Sauce & Cheese $10.30 . $12.90 italian Pepperoni Freshly Sliced Green Peppers 
Garlic Sauce & Chease $10.30 $12.90 Hot Italian Sausage Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 
Pesto Nut Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 Fresh Ground Western Beef Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 
Thai Peanut Sauce & Cheese $10.30 $12.90 Cob Smoked Bacon Roasted Red Peppers 4 
Regular Crust J $10.30 $12.90 Marinated Chicken Breast Freshly Chopped Garlic ; 
Extra Thin Crust “ite fe: ™ $10.30 $12.90 New Engiand Baked Ham California Biack Olives 
Extra Thick Crust Saces BE _ $10.30 $12.90 Anchovy Filets Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
LEONARDO'S: = Ng SECC Fresh Plum Tomatoes Marinated Artichoke Hearts 
+ ALOCAL VERMONT COMPANY BY SO. BURLINGTON inns a << Gua Cree 
* SUPPORTS FRESH VERMONT PRODUCTS = Rateed bled Fresh Green Spinach Herbal Soy Cheese 
* USES VT PART-SKIM MOZZARELLA CHEESE fi/-9q))] ME uaeu lands) Wt. Olle Freshly Sliced Eggplant Grated Parmesan Cheese 
+ USES VERMONT'S KING ARTHUR FLOUR 862-7700 Freshly Sliced Red Onions —_Flavorful Four Cheese Biend 









TRADITIONAL FAVORITES ep. $13.80 1G. $16.90 [/ GOURMET FAVORITES MED. $13.80 LG, $16.90 
1. Glassic Pepperoni Deluxe sil Pesto Chicken ‘our Cheese Fusion 
Italian Papparoni, New England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, -4,)3,8asil Pesto Nut Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers 3,\4.€resh Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes with 
Green Peppers & White Mushrooms Sun Dried Tomatoes, Frashly Sticed Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese Mozzaralla, Cheddar, Parmesan & Gorgonzola Cheeses 
2. Meat Lover's Revenge ‘efnel Sausage Gourmet 2. Fresh Mushroom Florentine i 
{tallan Pepperoni, Hot Rallan Sausage, Ground Westem Beet & New Fresh Garlic Sauce, Hot Italian Fanne! Sausage, Freshly Sliced Red Freshly Chopped Garlic, Frashly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 
England Ham ‘Onions, Fresh Grean Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese Pium Tomatogs, Green Spinach & California Black Olives 
3. Hawaiian Island Delight econut Curry Chicken : 3. Exotic Greek Island ? 
New Engiand Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli & {Fresh Garlic Sauce, Curried Chicken Breast, Sweet Coconut Flakes, Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Grean Spinach, 
Sweet Hawalian Pineapple Freshly Sliced Red Onions & Fresh Plum Tomatoes Plum Tomatoes & California Black Olives with Greok Fota Cheese 
‘exas Hot Buffalo Chicken ; 4, Classic Chicken Cordon Bieu 4. Santa Fe Hot Mexican Fiesta 
‘Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Spicy Chicken Breast, Frashiy Sliced Frash Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, Fresh Tomato Salsa, Black Beans, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Plum 
Red Onions with Mozzarella & Gorgonzola Cheeses Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses Tomatoes, Sliced Jalapeno Peppers, California Black Olives & Sour Cream 
5, Louisiana Cajun Creation 5, Marinated Chicken Parmesan 5, Gorgonzola Gourmet : 
Hot Italian Sausage, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Freshly Sliced Red Fresh Garlic Sauce, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated | 
Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun Spices Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan Cheese Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
6. Roasted Chicken BBQ 6. Asian Thai Chicken ; 6. Asian Thai Vegetarian | 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Marinated Chicken Breast with Thal Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White Thal Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, af 
Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Ball Peppers & Cut Broccoli Green Bell Peppers, Cut Broccoli & Fresh Pium Tomatoes 


MED. $14.80 LG. $18.90 ONE LITER $2.00 


Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot {talian Sausage, Freshly Cut_ =» Pepsi * Diet Pepsi « Mountain Dew « Ginger Ale « Aquafina 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers & California Black Olives 


“FRESH ROASTED” CHICKEN WINGS BREADSTICKS 
SINGLE (12) DOUBLE (24) DOUBLE/DOUBLE (48) GARDEN GREEK 


Garlic Cheesy 
. $7.00 . . $13.00... . $25.00 $3.00 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 


ke $200 00. 





VEGETARIAN FAVORITES — Meb. $13.80 LG. $16.90 


LEONARDO'S WORKS 





VEGETARIAN WORKS 





MED, $13.80 LG. $16.90 
Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, - 
Plum Tomatoes & California Black Olives . 


THE PARTY PAK « SERVES 10 $40.00 


2 Large One Topping Pizzas a | 
1 Double Order Wings * 2 Orders Cheesy Bread 
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ATHLETE «| WEEK 


Tierney Carey 


| Junior | Swimming and Diving | Newtown, Conn. | Business 


Why Chosen: Finished 
first in the one meter 
dive on Saturday, Nov. 
10, against Colby-Saw- 


_ yer College. 





High school: Newtown High School. 

Started Diving: In the seventh grade. 

Favorite food: Ice cream. 

Pre-game rituals: I warm up in the hot tub. 
Post-graduation plans: Travel to Europe. © 

Why SMC: My dad came here, and I loved it when I visited. 


Favorite memory: Playing beach volleyball on New Year’s Day 
at the Bilmar with the swim team. 


: - NE-10 Weekly Honor Roll 


Knight Moves 


The weekly recap of St. Michael’s sports 


> Men’s basketball: started its pre- 


season on Saturday, Nov. 3, with a 98-67 


_ loss, against the University of Vermont. 


Senior Brian Monahan scored a game- 
high 30 points during the exhibition con- 
test held in the Patrick Gymnasium. Mo- 
nahan finished 12-for-20 from the field, 
and added a team-best six rebounds. 
Senior James Sorrentine was the only 
other Purple Knight to score in double 
figures, netting 10 points on just 2-of-14 
shooting from the field. The team shot 
just 32 percent from the floor in the con- 
test, including 8-of-32 from beyond the 
arc. The team opens its 2007-08 regular 
season on Friday, Nov. 16, as the Purple 
Knights host Mercy College at 7 p.m. in 
the DoubleTree Doc Jacobs Classic at the 
Ross Sports Center. 


: This week’s matches: 
_ > Swimming and diving: Wednesda. 5 Nov. 14, at Norwich-at 4p. m. 


>Women’s basketball: Posted\a 76-51 
exhibition win over Bishop’s University 
of Canada on Friday, Nov. 2, at the Ross 
Sports Center. Junior Anna Florent led _ 
all scorers with 14 points for the Purple 
Knights, while sophomore -Michelle Otey 
added 12 points. 


>Swimming and_diving: The women’s 
swimming and diving team opened the 
home portion of its schedule with a 210- 
90 win versus Colby-Sawyer College on 
Saturday, Nov. 10, at the Ross Sports 
Center pool. The men suffered a 162- 
106 loss. Both teams return to action on 
Wednesday, Nov. 14, with a 4 p.m. dual 
meet at in-state rival Norwich University. 


Recap provided by Sports Information 





Mens basketball: Friday, Nov. 16, vs. Mercy at 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Nov. 17, vs. Dowling at 3 p. m. 


2 >Women's basketball: Saturday, Nov. 17, vs. St. Thomas Riese at 7 p.m. 
4 _ Sunday, Nov. 18, vs. Mia 3 p.m. 


as P Men's oe hockey Fey Nov. 16, at Salem State at 7 p.m. 
; Saturday, Nov. 17, Pench vata aia 


_Piomen' to hacer: NOE 46, at Plymouth State at 6 p.m. 


Saturday, Nov. 17, at Castleton State at 7 p.m. 


t:, 


[night 


WRITER 


By Amanda Pelley 





Sweat it out 


few days ago, my room- 
mates and I decided that 
we should go outside of 


the box and experience something 
different. One of my roommates, 
Haley Belofsky, recommended 
Bikram yoga. If you know Haley, 
youre probably not surprised with 
her suggestion. If you don’t know 
her, you should try meeting her 
this weekend because she’s pretty 
cool. But we all went along with 
her idea because it was weird, and 
it made us do something differ- 
ent. 

It was a Monday night, so we 
were all feeling ambitious to start 
our week off healthy. I’m sure 
most of you can relate to the vi- 
cious cycle of eating healthier and 
going to the gym every Monday. 


. The only problem with this cycle 


is four days out of seven usually 
don’t make too much of a differ- 
ence. So come Friday morning, 
the routine usually falls apart. 
I believe it has something to do 
with kicking off the weekend on 
Thursday leading to whatever ill- 
ness you may experience the next 
morning. © 

All geared up for this experi- 
ence, we arrived at the studio in 
Burlington called Bikram’s Yoga 
College of India 15 minutes early 
to get the run-down. 

A lady wearing Spandex 
shorts and a bright purple sports 
bra showed us around the tiny 
place, letting us know where 
to put our personal belongings. 
Then she politely told us that at 
any point during the 90-minute 
session if we feel like passing out 
or throwing up, we should leave 
the room and try to cool down. 

I laughed to myself, thinking 
that this is yoga and I really doubt 
anyone’s going to throw up from 
it. 

Well, I was wrong. The yoga 
was done in a room where the 
temperature was set to 110 de- 
grees. The second I stepped into 
the room I felt like I was in the 
Bahamas in the middle of June. 

I looked around me and saw 
a variety of people. There were 
young students like me, people in 
their fifties and a few men who 
slightly resembled Gandhi and 
looked about 65 years old. 

I’m not going to lie, I’m very 
competitive. I’m the type of per- 
son who will not get off the tread- 
mill at the gym until the person 
next to me does. So since there 
were men there who could receive 
senior discounts, my ego got the 
best of me, which led me to not 
take the class as seriously as I 
should. 

After 30 minutes, I was al- 


ready covered in sweat. I looked 
like I had jumped into a pool. But 
this wasn’t what was bothering me 
the most: I was also seeing stars. I 
thought I was going to faint right 
there on the spot. 

» Rewinding back to what I 
said about being competitive, I 
did not want anyone to know that 
I felt like I was dying, so I stayed 
with it. 

Well, unless I wanted to 
throw up on one of my room- 
mates in front of the entire class, I 
had to walk out of the studio and 
leave my pride behind. 

After I collected myself out- 
side the studio in a room with a 
normal temperature, I went back 
into the sauna two minutes later. I 
finally completed the 90 minutes 
and 26 postures of stretching your 
body in ways you had no idea you 
could. I also learned my body= 
could sweat enough water to fill 
five or six Nalgene bottles. 


“The yoga was done in 
a room where the tem- 
perature was set to 110 
I felt like I 
was in the Bahamas in 
the middle of June.” 


degrees ... 


This class was a wake-up call 
to me. I am an athlete and I work 
out regularly, but this Bikram 
yoga class kicked my butt. I prob- 
ably made it sound like hell, but 
I’m doing it again tonight and I 
am buying a 10-session pass. 

After the class I felt amazing. 
After reading about this type of 
yoga, I realized it’s meant to flush 
out the toxins in your body and is 
supposed to regulate your diet. 

According to Bikram’s Web 
site, the temperature in the room 
promotes cellular metabolism, 
detoxification and suppleness of 
the muscular system. I realized 
that it is important to go outside 
of the box sometimes. 

I hope the class will get a 
little easier, but I know it’s good 
for me. So do something different 
to feel good about yourself, and if 
you have the time, write a column 
about it so we can read about your ~: 
experience. 5 
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Men’s basketball gets in gear for season 


season looks hopeful 


Despite the team’s recent 98-67 loss to UVM, its 


By Charlie Donahue 
Staff Writer . 


The St. Michael’s men’s bas- 
ketball team opened its preseason 
on Saturday, Nov. 3, with a scrim- 
mage against the University of 
Vermont at Patrick Gymnasium. 
The team lost 98-67 against the 
Division I Catamounts. 

Senior Brian Monahan led all 
scorers with 30 points. The team 
started two impressive first-years 
who looked poised as though they 
belonged on the court, head coach 
Tom O’Shea said. 

The team has three first- 
years, each of whom brought a 
different element to the game, 
O’Shea said. 

“Nate Birr, Chris Hurley and 
Sebastian Brandstetter.did some 
good things in Saturday’s game,” 
O’Shea said. “As first-years, they 
are learning the college game, 
and all have something to offer 
this team. Chris is a quick point 
guard; Nate is a versatile guard 
who is a good defender; and Se- 
bastian is a good athlete who we 


» are looking to rebound the ball.” 


“Tt definitely helps 
having students and 
fans come to games. It 
gives us a lot of energy, 
which helps us win.” 


Brian Monahan 
senior captain 


The team is led by seniors 
Monahan and James Sorrentine, 
two of the four leading scorers 
from last year’s team. Monahan 
was the leading rebounder in the 
Northeast-10 Conference last 
year and averaged 15.6 points per 
game, while Sorrentine chipped 
in with 13.5 points per game. 

“We certainly will be count- 
ing on Brian Monahan heavily this 
year, as he was our second leading 
scorer and leading rebounder last 
year,’ O’Shea said. “In addition, 
we will look for James Sorrentine 
to step his game up this year and 
provide us with senior leadership 
and a reliable scorer.” 

The team has players who 
can explode and have big games 
at any time, Monahan and Sor- 
rentine said. 

“Right now, it’s tough to see 
who is going to step up and who 
won't, but I think that anyone on 
any given night has the ability to 
step up and hit a big shot,’ Sor- 
rentine said. 

The two senior captains 
are looking forward to playing 
Bentley this year, they said. 

“Every game is tough, but I 
like playing Bentley or St. Rose 
because when you play those 
teams there is always something 
to prove, and I enjoy being in the 
underdog role,” Monahan said. 


practice. 


“Those games show that we can 


compete and that we are a good’ 


team.” 

This year’s team is more ex- 
perienced and therefore everyone 
can contribute, Sorrentine and 
Monahan said. The first-year 
players can supply energy and 
help out immediately, they said. 

“Everyone is working real 
hard in practice this year, and the 
first-years are fitting in well,’ 
Monahan said. 

O’Shea also said he is look- 
ing for the juniors to elevate their 
game and contribute to the team’s 
success. 

“For this team to be success- 
ful we will need solid contribu- 
tions from everyone who gets on 
the floor,’ O‘Shea said. 

Last year, the team finished 
with an overall record of. 16- 


First-year Chris Hurley attempts to get by James Sorrentine during 


“ss 


13 during the 2006-07 season. 
O’Shea said he thinks the NE-10 
will be a strong league again this 
year and that Bentley will be a 
challenging opponent as they are 
ranked second nationally in the 
Division II Conference. 

“One goal we always have is 
to have a winning season and be a 
part of the NE-10 playoffs, which 
gives you an opportunity to make 
the NCAA tournament,” O’Shea 
said. “We are looking forward to 
the challenges of the season as we 
play in a great league with numer- 
ous top level Division IT teams.” 

Monahan and Sorrentine are 
both looking to improve on the 
success and experience from last 
year’s team, they said. They feel 
prepared for the season and look 
forward to the challenges they 
face in the NE-10 Conference, 





they said. 

“Our long-term goal would 
be to make the playoffs and to 
have a home playoff game like 
last year and get further into the 
playoffs,’ Monahan said. 

The two seniors are excited 
for the upcoming season and an- 
ticipate fans coming out to sup- 
port the team, they said. 

“Our team has-been working 
real hard this preseason and we 
are ready to give the fans some- 
thing exciting to watch and cheer 
about,” Sorrentine said. 

Monahan echoed Sorren- 





First-year Nate Birr goes for a layup during practice. 





tine’s hope that many students — 
will support the Purple Knights. 

“It definitely helps having 
students and fans come to games, 
Monahan said. “It gives us a lot of 
energy, which helps us win.” 

The team starts its season 
this Friday, Nov. 16, at 7 p.m. in 
the Ross Sports Center in the Doc 


"Jacobs Classic against Mercy. 


